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PERSONAL 


AC H ES na pains of rheumatic and other 
origin —Why not seek relief with the 
latest treatment (frequently prescribed), 
pleasant to use? The price of RADIAN-B 
Aspirin Liniment, including tax and post, is 
2s. 10d.—Please write to T.62, Radiol 
Company, 18, Upper Richmond Road, 
London, 58.W.15. 


Exhibitor, R.A., wants oil 
Likeness guaranteed from 
FILKIN, Bisley. 


RTIST. 
portrait work. 
any photo. From 4 gns. 
Stroud, Glos. 
B4 JUNT KNIVES.—Don't ste tnad for Blunt 
Knives. Stainless in particular require 
frequent attention. A few strokes on a 
CHANTRY Sharpener at regular intervals 
will keep your knives fighting fit. Price 15/6 
(postage 6d.). Order now from CHARLES 
CLEMENTS, specialist in fine cutlery (estab- 
lished 1890), 125, Regent Street, W.1, and 
63, Burlington Arcade, W.1. Post orders to 
, Victoria House, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


AMERAS. TURN YOUR CAMERA into cash 
and lend the money to the Government. 
Top prices paid for Leicas, Contaxes, Rollei- 
flexes, etc. Also Enlargers, “*Talkie’’ and 
“Silent” Projectors, Microscopes, etc.— 
WALLACE HEATON LTD., 127, New Bond St., 
London, W.1, and Branches, and all “City 
Sale’’ Branches. 


DEswoNps, JEW ELS, GOL D,. ANTIQU E 
AND MODERN SILVER, &c. Com- 
petitive bidding brings high prices at our 
Auction Sales and we strongly advise you 
consult Messrs. JOHNSON DYMOND & SON, 
LTp., (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. Queen Street. 
London, W.C.2, before parting with your 
valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 
Plasonns, JEW ELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., Sd on 
Export. Hi hest cash prices ne 
mare in the Country are BENTLEY AND 
CO., 65, New Bond Street (facing Brook 
Street), W.1. “Phone MAYfair 0651. 

CONOMY LABE LS may be purchased 

from the Royal Naval War Libraries 
(registered under the War Charities Act, 
1940), 40, William IV Street, W.C.2, at 1/6 
per 100, 13/6 per 1,000 inh free. 


INE ART GOODs, Pictures, Furniture, 
Effects, etc., PACKED, REMOVED, STORED 
or SHIPPED by ELMORE, COOKE & CO., 15, 
New Burlington Place, W.1. _ Estd. is7l. 
Enquiries invited. REGENT 0874. 


BOOKS BOU GHT. Heffer’s 


FOREIGN 

Bookshop will be glad to buy any books 
in European languages, especially Standard 
Sets and Modern Authors. Please give date 
of publication and send details to W. HEFFER 
AND Sons, LTp., Bookeel Lers, Combebign. 


FOR IMMEDIATE CLEA ARANCE. NO TAX. 
THE FINEST QUALITY USED FURNITURE 


Sets of Mahogany Chairs, Tables, Sideboards, 
Chests, Desks, Bedroom furniture, Upholstery. 


A choice collection of specimen Antiques. 


G. JETLEY, 24, Bruton Street. 


MayFaIR 3884 BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1 
OLD, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, SIL- 
VER. Wanted in any condition—old or 
new. Harrods pay best prices. IMMEDIATE 
CASH or offer. Call or send Registered Post. 
—Hakrkrops, London, 8.W.1. SLOANE 1234. 


ORSE BOX. Gentleman giving up 
stables desires dispose of a very fine horse 
box, built on a 1932 Ford, long chassis, twin 
rears; genuine 9,000 miles; together with two 
spare tyres. L ittle used. €350.—Box 965. 
IFE AFTER DEATH is proved. EXCEL- 
LENT OIRCULATING LIBRARY AT LONDON 
SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 3d. for 
specimen oy! Light. 16, Queensberry Place, 
London, S.V fs 


Permanent confidential 

London address. Letters redirected. 
5s. p.a. Royal patronage. Capital £250,000. 
Write—BM/ (MONOI7, Ww AC. k 


MOXOMARK. 


ORWEGIAN SOL DIER would like to 
spend a week’s leave on farm. Interested 

in farming and gardening. Box 963. 
L IMMING. —A Lady who has successfully 
reduced without dieting or dangerous 
drugs will be pleased to recommend her 
Consultant. Suitable either sex.— Box 962. 





UITS FROM SAVILE ROW! A 
GENTLEMAN always looks well-dressed 
in Savile Row clothes. Camel Coats, Uni- 
forms, British Warms, etc., new or worn 
once, by Gieves, Scholte, Hawes, Curtis, etc., 
5-11 gns. —REGENT DREss Co. (: 2nd floor), 17, 
Shaftesbury Ave., W.1 (next Cafe Monico). 
rPALKIE PROJECTORS, Bell Howell, 
Amprosound. Gebescope, etc., and 16 mm. 
Sound Films, WANTED URGENTLY; also 
Leica and Contax Cameras and Accessories. 
Highest cash prices paid for these and for 
all modern photographic and Cine equip- 
ment. Modern microscopes and accessories 
also required.—DOLLOND’S, 28,Old Bond St, 
London. W.1; and at 428, Strand, W.C.2; 35, 
Brompton Rd., 8.W.3; 281, Oxford St., W.1. 


COUNTRY LIFE- 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 
PERSONAL 


THE professional services of Tom Wib- 

berley, author of the New Farming (Pear- 
son’s 8/6), advocate of the Ge ne 
SELF-SUPPORTING SYSTEM OF CON- 
TINUOUS CROPPING, and pioneer of the 
WIBBERLEY ACRE, are now available 
in a consulting and advisory capacity to 
farmers and smallholders. Personal visits 
arranged where necessary. Members of the 
WIBBERLEY ACRE ASSOCIATION with 
holdings up to 5 acres will be advised free 
of charge on remitting the cost of postage. 
Write—4, College Parade, Cheshunt, Herts. 








Tomas & SONS knickerbocker-breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self 
measurements. Forms and patterns of cloth 
will be sent on application. A few sporting 
garments made as models are for sale at 
reduced prices.—5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, Ww. V1. 
AY. OID fore tortured | to death in , teape. 
Write for Fur Crusade leaflet from Major 
Van der Byl, Wappenham, Towcester. 





og! TALLER. Quickly ! Safely! Privately ! 
Details, 6d. stamp. —MALCOLM Ross, 
Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London, W.C.1 





EDUCATIONAL 


A SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR IMPORTANT WAR-TIME POSTS 
AT 67, QUEENS GATE, S.W.7, 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
MANSION NEAR WINDSOR 
Long or intensive courses. ‘Phone or write 
to SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939. 








LACK-OUT NIGHTS. MAKE THEM 
INTERESTING & PROFITABLE 
Under the 21st ANNIVERSARY scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM you can take 
Courses in FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM, STORY 
WRITING OR POETRY at half-fees. No cur- 
tailment. Write for free book : 
“WRITING FOR THE PRESS” 
to Applications Dept. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF nies RNALISM 
57 GorDon SquarE, W.C.1 Mos. 4574. 





D4Yizs, LAING & DICK, 

7, Holland Park, W.11. Park 7437. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Navy: Special Entry, October 5, places 
First M.B., Matric. School Cert., etc 

SPECIAL HOLIDAY WORK. 


LANGFORD, GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EywooD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, in 
extremely healthy and beautiful surround- 
ings. FROEBEL DEPARTMENT for Juniors. 
Advanced courses for other students in FOUR 
LANGUAGES, THE ARTS, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC, 
DRESSMAKING AND SECRETARIAL WORK. 
PREPARATION FOR UNIVERSITIES. A few 
bursaries available to promising children of 
parents on active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 





OUISE REGNIS weicomes all students 

to 17, Cavendish Square, W.1. Lessons 
in Dramatic Art, Elocution, Public Speaking. 
Special coaching for foreigners. Expert 
advice and training for examinations. 


MAKE A SUCCESS OF YOUR LIFE BY 
TAKING A 2 GN. POSTAL COURSE 
IN THE SCIENCE OF PERSONAL SMARTNESS, 
SELF EXPRESSION, BEAUTY CULTURE, SLIM- 
MING. ROSA BARRIE (U niversite de Beaute, 
Paris; affiliated Wanamakers’, Fifth Ave., New 
York), Warrens Way, Effingham, Surrey. 








OFFATS SCHOOL, Lifton Park, Devon- 
shire, for Boys aged 6 to14. Happy 
outdoor life in perfect surroundings, with a 
balanced anil efficient standard of education. 
Riding, Music, Eurhythmics, taught by 
experts. Fees moderate and _ inclusive. 
Details on applic ation to the Secretary. 
FFICIAL REFERENCE BOOKS. 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. Schools and Careers for 
Boys. By post lls. Id. GIRLS SCHOOL 
YEAR BOOK. Schools and Careers for Girls. 
By post 8s. 1d.— DEANE & SONS, 31 Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


PUBLIC 





ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of 
H. Examination. Girls from 15 years of age 
accepted.—Principals: RK. E. PRITCHARD, 
ex-M.F.H., Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, in- 

cluding Secretarial Colleges, Tutors, etc. 
Reliable advice given free of charge by 

TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD. 
— Agents. "Ph. REGent 2803 (6 lines), 

61, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 

Publishers of ‘‘ Schools’” Illustrated Guide, 
wiht Evacuation Supplement, by post 3/7. 


GHoRT STORY WRITING.—Send 6d. for 

specimen lesson of world-famous postal 
course —— INSTITUTE (195B), Palace 
Gate, 








HE DILYS AJAX SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 29, Devonshire Street, W.1. 
(WEL 2548). Small classes. Intensive tuition. 





HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. 
Residential Branch: Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines). 


; GARDENING 
MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN 
SPRING OFFENSIVE 


HE WINTER frosts and snows are doing 

their job on several fronts but we are 
concerned with THE HOME FRONT and 
in particular THE FOOD FRONT. Here 
the frosts and snows have been disintegrating 
and cleansing the land ready for our Spring 
planting offensive. Soon the Spring sun 
will prepare the land for cultivating. planting 
and sowing. It is just as essential that we 
should be fully prepared for our Spring 
garden offensive as we are prepared on our 
war fronts. SEEDS ARE THE AMMUNI- 
TION we require; spades and forks are the 
equipment. 

Do not delay therefore. Get everything 
ready so that you may be right off the mark 
when the time is propitious. Order your 
seeds now. Have them by you ready for 
sowing when the ground is ready. CUTH- 
BERT’S FAMOUS SEEDS, which DO 
grow more food, have been the nation’s 
choice for over 100 years and for your 
convenience they are on sale at every 
WOOLWORTH’S STORE throughout the 
country, in economical and handy-sized 
packets, containing plenty of seed for the 
average garden, modestly priced at 2d., 3d. 
and 6d. a packet. Go to WOOLWORTH’S 
to-day and get your supplies, but you will 
naturally insist and make sure they are 
CUTHBERT’S. 





TALK 


RATIONED FOODS 


Canned fruits are now rationed so that fresh 
RASPBERRIES, BLACK CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES, etc., will be in even 
greater demand this summer, not only for 
dessert, but for jam-making. 

This variety of fruit is of great vitamin 
value and because prolific crops can be grown 
without trouble, they should have a place 
in every kitchen garden. 

To encourage you to grow this fruit I am 
making a special offer of first quality 
RASPBERRY CANES in the popular varie- 
ties LLOYD GEORGE and NORFOLK 
GIANT, 50 for 12s. 6d., 100 for 20s. 

Other Soft Fruits still available :— 

RED CURRANTS. L — 8 No. 1, 
ls. 6d. each, 15s. doz., 95s. 
CULTIVATED BLAC KBERRIES HIMA- 
LAYAN GIANT, 3s. each. 


FRUIT FOR ALL 


There is still time to plant fruit trees and 
if you have a garden you need not go without 
fresh fruit. Take my advice and send me 
particulars of your requirements while stocks 
are available. If there is any help you require 
my staff of experts are at your service. 

Here are some specially selected offers of 
Fruit i : 

PLUMS.—Four vear Half-Standard Trees, 
PURPL Li PERSHORE, prolific cropper, 
VICTORIA, the ever-popular, BURBANK’S 
GIANT, similar to Victoria but later 
maturing, 5s. 6d. each, 3 for 15s. 6d., carriage 
ls., over 20s. carriage paid. CZAR, for 
cooking or bottling, 6s. 6d. each. 

Now for a selection of very fine full 
Standard Fruit Trees. These are fully 
matured, 4-5 years old, well furnished with 
5-6 ft. stems, ready for immediate fruiting; 
these are really the best stock available. 

APPLES. — BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING 
(cooking), COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN, NEW- 
TON WONDER (cooking). 

PLUMS.—CZAR, very free cropper, 
KIRKE’S BLUE and POND’S SEEDLING. 

PEARS.—PITMASTON DUCHESS, huge 
golden yellow, COMICE (dessert), 8s. 6d. 
each, post Is. 


THE WORLD’S BEST ROSES 


Specially chosen for the magnificence of 
their blooms and prolific flowering, here is 
a collection of 12 Splendid Bush Rose Trees 
comprising —s] each of the following varie- 
ties: ETOILE DE HOLLANDE, finest 
red; THE GENERAL, flowing crimson; 
SOUTHPORT, brilliant scarlet; GOLDEN 
DAWN, beautiful yellow; MADAME 
BUTTERFLY, bright apricot pink; SHOT 
SILK, cherry cerise; PICTURE, soft pink; 
PHY L LIS GOLD, yellow; CONQUEROR, 
orange flame; DATLY MAIL, coral red; 
DUCHESS OF ATHOLL, clear orange; 
OLD GOLD, copper gold. I will send one 
strong bush of each of these 12 Roses, 
carriage and packing free for the ridiculous 
price of 15s., and with every Collection will 
include absolutely FREE OF CHA RGE, 
one bush of the gorgeous rose, CUTH BERT’S 
PINK PERFECTION, value 3s.; 2 Collec- 
tions and 2 Free Gifts, 28s.; 3 C ollections and 
3 Free Gifts, £2, carriage paid. The Cata- 
logue value of these 13 Rose Trees is over 20s. 

RAMBLING AND CLIMBING ROSES.— 
Six specially selected Rambling and Climbing 
Roses, all different, 10s., carriage paid. 

STANDARD ROSE TREES.—Six excellent 
sturdy specimens with large heads in the most, 
popular varieties to my selection (state 
colours), 25s., carriage paid. 


FREE ADVISORY BUREAU 
Don’t forget to write to me concerning 
your Gardening problems. Expert advice 
will be given without charge or obligation. 
CUTHBERT’S GARDENING TIMES 


Every Gardener should have a copy of 
this interesting and instructive Guide and if 
you have not sent for your Free Copy, take 
my advice and do so AT ONCE. 


MR. CUTHBERT. R. & G. CUTHBERT. 
47, GoFF’s OAK, HERTS. 
The Nation’s Nurseryman since 1797. 


GARDENING 


_*4=> (HARICOTS) AND PE ! 
PROTEIN FROM THE GARDEN. 

All should grow the above for WIN’ 
USE as dried food. There is more vale j 
the above than any other green veget 

“* Harrison’s Glory Pea,’’ the special va 
recommended by the Royal Horticul 
Society 2/3d. pint, 3 pints 6/- post free. 1 pint 
will produce 16 times its bulk in dried pe.is, 

Haricot Beans. We offer a collecticn of 
6 varieties, one packet each, including the 
FAMOUS DUTCH BROWN, for 6/0. 

Send for special] leaflets with fi ull informa ion. 
—R. WALLACE & Co., THE OLD Gari -ygs 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. , 


BOowLine GREENS. We can still su \ply 
SEA WASHED TURF FOR REPAIRS 
SEA SAND AND FERTILISERS 
for top-dressing. 
Send your enquiries to 
MAXWELL M. HART, LTD. 
39, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
Phone: ABBEY 1774-5. 


DEMONSTRATIONS: of SPRING SPRA 

Fruit Trees, available for membe 
the . H.S., will be held at W isley on 
1-2, between 2-4 p.m. 


EN-TOUT-Cas. THE LARGEST MAKEI 
HARD TENNIS COURTS IN GT. BRI 
—— AND MATERIAL ready the mo 
the V day arrives. THE EN-TOUT-CAS 
LTD., SYSTON, LEICESTER. 
FANT ASTEX AND FANTEX Hl 
are still producing more and better 
than by any other means of growing. 
mers supplied. W hy do hundreds of 
repeat their orders year after year? Fo 
tex makes soil pest-free. 10 Tb. drum 
to be used 1 to 10 water. Fantex H 
extra 18/6 per cwt., to be used 4 oun 
sq. yard. Crops ready 4-6 weeks exrlier, 
FANTASTEX Ltd., Mill Hill, N.W.7. Tel., 
Finchley 1213. 


GARDENS DESIGNED AND CON. 

STRUCTED, Sherwood Cup, Chelsea 
Show, 1927. —GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Chislehurst. Kent. 


GARLIC—BUY NOW—VERY SCARCE 
LANT now and lift crop in June; bulbs 
should be broken into separate ‘ “Cloves” 

or divisions for planting, each piece being 

planted separately 2 in. deep and 6 in. apart. 

This is THE LAST SHIPMENT and orders will 

be executed in rotation whilst stock lasts. 

Order at once. 8/6 per Ib., post paid— 

G. TELKAMP & Sons, LTD., 148, Fenchurch 

Street, — E.C.3. Telephone : Mansion 

House 8911 


ELKAMPS GRANPEAT, finest quality 

granulated peat, adds humus to all soils, 
also excellent for poultry litter and bedding 
for beasts. Compressed in bales of approx. 
20 bushels. 27/6 per bale. Carriage paid. 
—G. TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 147, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C.3. 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
of quality —W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seeds. 
men, Histor. Cambs. 


LIVESTOCK 


AL AATIAN PUPPIES, lovely litter (black 

and gold), 9 weeks. Grandfathers, Dual 
Champion Benign of Picardy and Major 
Treeza. Privately bred.—3, Hythe Road, 
West Worthing. 


IRD SEED.—Excellent mixture for all 
small cage birds; 3 lbs., 5/-; 7 Ibs., 10/6; 
14 Ibs., 20/-. Packed free and éarriage paid. 
—G. TELKAMP & Sons, LTD., 148, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C.3. - 
V-OX, the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD 
(unrationed). The great war-time egg- 
producer. 90 per. cent. albuminoids. Pure 
food. Mixed with mash or scraps will nearly 
double your egg supply. ‘“‘It is IDEAL as a 
protein supplement for poultry and pigs.’ 
Full directions. 7 lbs. 7/6, 14 Ibs. 14/-, 28 lbs. 
24/-, 56 Ibs. 40/-, 1 ewt. 67/6. All carriage paid. 
OV-OX By-PRoDUCTs (Dp. C.L.), Sevenoaks. 


PULLETs, grand lot, 2/5 months. Satis- 
faction assured.—FERNLANDS POULTRY 
FARM, Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 3252. 















































AY WHEN you are ready for your pullets 
or chickens, and we shall hatch and rear 
them for you and deliver them GUARAN- 
TEED healthy and well started when and 
where you want them. Write, ring or cal! for 
further particulars— 
REDLANDS POULTRY FARM, South Holmw 
Surrey. Tel. Dorking 73314. 
This week’s special offer: pure R.I.R. and 
L.S. pullets in full lay, 25/-. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


(Subject to Government Restrictions) 


YOUNG LADY farmer requires a 

ance of another girl in working 
farm, Herefordshire. A third emp! 
Experience cattle, horses essential. Con; 
post for energetic girl. Reply Box 94‘ 


DOMESTICATED WOMAN, help Li 
College, London. Work nationa 
portance. Separate room, comfortable ! 
good salary and times off. Suitable w 
man in Services. Write—Box 929. ’PI 
Western 6939. 














CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENT 
CONTINUED ON 
INSIDE BACK COVER. 
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THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER WITH PRINCE WILLIAM 


A photograph of the infant son of the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, five weeks old, taken with 
his mother at Barnwell Manor, Northamptonshire 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams ; Country Life, London. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351. 


° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES ; 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone; Temple Bar 4363. 
The Editor reminds correspondents that communi- 
cations vequiving a veply must be accompanied by 
the requisite stamps. MSS. wilt not be returned 
unless this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue : Inland 2}d., Canada 1}d., 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

CountTRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





WHAT ARE WE WAITING FOR? 


LL official statements, both at West- 
minster and in the country, agree in 
emphasising the ever-growing im- 
portance of shipping space as the 
basis of policy in food production and food 
consumption. The farmers will not hesitate 
to take up new burdens, nor the nation to 
tighten its belt. But they both have a right to 
know that burdens and hardships are evenly 
distributed, and the right to feel that the 
Government is using all its powers to make 
them so. Is this the case? It is difficult to 
believe in ‘‘total war effort’? when we find 
those in authority ‘“‘deploring’’ the lenience 
shown by magistrates to the Black Market. 
And there are other directions in which those 
who willingly submit to Government com- 
pulsion themselves feel that it might be more 
impartially and rigorously applied. In his 
heartening speech to the Devon farmers, with 
its emphasis on the overwhelming importance 
of milk production, Mr. Hudson went on to say 
that he had been “very disappointed’”’ with the 
nation’s response to the silage campaign. If, 
as he stated, the provision of a 35-ton silo for 
every medium-sized dairy farm in the country 
would give us sufficient home-grown concen- 
trated food to produce more than 300,000,000 
gallons of milk—a quarter of our total output— 
surely the Government have the right to be 
something more forceful than “very  dis- 
appointed.”’ 

There is another matter too, in which the 
Government are either doing less than their 
duty or concealing what their real difficulties 
are. During the last war, import of wheat was 
cut down and the national health benefited 
by the universal and exclusive provision of a 
war-bread, containing almost the whole of the 
content of the wheat grain. To-day that is 
said to be impossible. Why? Because by giving 
the human being directly the parts of the grain 
which become “offal’’ in the preparation of 
white flour, we should be cutting down the 
supply of food for milk and meat-producing 
animals. This argument is surely feeble. We 
human beings require 6,000,000 tons of wheat 
annually for breadmaking. Out of this 700,000 
tons would be saved by taking the 85 per cent. 
of clean wheat extracted in the preparation of 
national wheatmeal instead of the 75 per cent. 
extracted in the preparation of white flour. 
The same amount of offal would be lost by the 
animals, but this could be made up over and 
over again by the silage whose absence Mr. 
Hudson deplores, but which the Government 
will not demand. The second official excuse is 
that, though it is not so good for them, the 
public do not like anything but white bread. 


COUNTRY LIFE—MARCH 


13, 


Compulsion, which succeeded in the last war 
and which is being applied in most other 
departments of life, is apparently out of the 
question. Why? Nobody really seems to 
know; and the result is a doubtful scheme for 
‘“‘adulterating’’ white flour, as Sir Ernest 
Graham-Little describes it, by a process which 
is the monopoly of a foreign firm and which 
seems to possess very serious disadvantages. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


RECENT case concerned an officer in an 

Army car, who, driving without lights on 
the wrong side of the road, caused injuries to a 
private driver and two passengers. According to 
newspaper statements, the Army refused either 
to accept responsibility on behalf of the Crown 
or to divulge the address of the offender— 
with the result that none of the injured persons 
has been able to obtain compensation. A week 
later Sir Stafford Cripps affirms in the Commons 
that the invariable practice of the Crown is to 
see justice done. Sono wonder there should be 
a growing demand for a clearer legal definition 
of the Crown’s responsibility in the many cases 
now arising in which damage is done by agents 
of the Crown to the property of subjects. 
Lord Birkenhead and Lord Haldane _ both 
favoured legislation on the subject when it 
was reviewed by the Crown Proceedings 
Committee 15 years or so ago. But the 
attitude taken by successive Governments has 
been that, though in theory the Crown cannot 
be sued in the Courts for the acts of its agents, 


in practice the Crown accepts just the same . 


degree of responsibility for the act of its 
servants as falls upon private individuals and 
as, in the matter of road ‘‘accidents,’’ is 
covered by third-party insurance. In neither 
case ,is there liability for the acts of servants 
except those committed “in the execution of 
their duty,’’ but at a time like this there are 
bound to be many borderline cases where that 
fact is difficult to determine. If in such cases 
the Crown both disclaims liability, by thrusting 
the responsibility upon a servant said to be 
acting without instruction or authority, and 
at the same time refuses to assist those who 
may be aggrieved in obtaining redress, injustice 
may well be done. 


LINGUA FRANCA 


TRANGE tongues they speak in heaven 
Unknown to earth ; syllabling their soft sounds 
You have jorgot the lovely language, English. 
But music, music surely is lingua franca, 
The common tongue of all earth's dissonant 
peoples, 
The link between the human and the angel. 
Lean from your skiey parapets, and hearken: 
Some theme of Bach's, mellifluous flow of 
Mozart, 
(Once loved in life, familiar still in heaven) 
Tosses its linked skeins of sweetness sunward 
High as your vemote feace. 
O hearken, hearken! 
1, at the earthward end of this clew of sound, 
Feel, through the delicate phrases, the quick 
tremble 
Of your attention, quivering through this life- 
line, 
And making us once more one. 
A. V. STUART. 


FOR AND AGAINST THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


HE public school system, it appears, is 
to be blamed for the loss of Singapore. 
So thinks Mr. A. L. Rowse, who, besides the 
delightful pen that he devotes in the cloister 
of All Souls to Jacobean characters such as 
George Herbert, is a believer in the State day- 


school versus the Public (boarding) school. 
The “‘intelligence, clear thinking, foresight, and 
aggressive energy ’’ which we need are better 
produced, he maintains, on the day-school 
basis than through that training for “‘ character 
rather than intelligence’’ which is said to be 
the hall-mark of the Public School system. 
This remarkable defence of selection by 
examination, which is what it amounts to, has 
aroused vigorous rejoinders in The Times. Lord 
Elton, illustrating the truth that no great 
achievement comes from intelligence alone, 
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aptly remarked that the degenerate heresy 
(that intelligence is all), has been largely 
responsible for many of our troubles during 
the last 20 years. It was one of Mr. Rowse’s 
Jacobean characters, a Provost of Eton, who 
said: ‘‘Give me your plodding student: jf 
I would look for Wits, I would go to Newgate. 
there be the Wits.’’ While recriminations are 
being bandied, someone should attribute the !og5 
of the American colonies to the Public Schools 
and indict Lord North as a typical Old Eton an, 
That misfortune, if it was one, resulted fron ; 
ignorance of America which is still com: 
to both systems of education. Both will a 
benefit from the wise decision to include 
study of American history in the curricul 
Indeed, the mutual study of national hist¢ 
offers the most practical hope for the futur 
Europe after the war, more particularly 
Germany, where, curiously enough, som 
the warmest admirers of the English Pu 
School education are to be found. 


WHERE MOST WASTE PAPER WAS SAVED 


OR those with the taste for dedu 

causes from effects, there is scope 
interesting speculations on some of the res 
of the Waste-paper Contest. Why sh 
there have been most waste paper in Cum 2 
land, Durham and _ Northumberland, 
Keswick; in Yorkshire at Meltham; in N 
Wales at Dolgelly; at Wimborne, in Dorset, 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight; at Ilminster, 
in Gloucestershire, Somerset and Wiltshire? 
Some of the other results are more logically 
accountable. Aylesbury (Berkshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Oxfordshire) is a town devoted to 
printing, and so is Bungay (East Anglia). ‘The 
associations of Stratford-on-Avon and Llan- 
drindod Wells suggest that there might be large 
accumulations of old papers, as proved to be 
the case; and inevitably the City of London, 
with its small residential population and 
immense files of correspondence, would be a 
winner. Incidentally, the efforts of Holborn 
(containing some of the Inns of Court) have 
been recognised by a special prize. But to 
deduce that the largest collections per head 
were necessarily made where unwanted paper 
was most abundant is to underrate the keenness 
of the collectors in these winning regions and 
the general recognition there of the supreme 
necessity for turning in every scrap of unwanted 
material. The need for waste paper will increase 
rather than diminish as long as the war goes on, 
and now the destruction of paper is actually 
illegal. Unless supplies of salvage are maintained, 
the law may be made even more stringent, 


THE RIGHT SORT OF CRICKET 


HE statement that sport is not to be 

allowed to play such a part as is incon- 
sistent with the feeling of the people and their 
fullest war effort is one of which everyone 
approves. It is only when details are approached 
that differences of opinion arise, since we are 
all a little inclined to think our own particular 
sport good for body and soul and somebody 
else’s in the last degree inappropriate. Nothing 
has so far been said against cricket, and that 
will be consoling to many people. In weather 
which causes the fingers to sting at the mere 
thought of catching a cricket ball, there is 
pleasure in looking forward for a moment to 
days in June, even though the old happy 
leisureliness of the game has for the time beng 
of necessity departed. The most censorious 
could hardly object to the matches alre:dy 
announced at Lord’s. Eton and Harrow is no 
more so far as Lord’s is concerned, but !> 
other school matches of pre-war vintag 
Clifton and Tonbridge, Rugby and Marlboro 
Cheltenham and Haileybury (to be reinfoi 
by the fusion with the United Service Colle 
and Beaumont and the Oratory—are all t 
played on the sacred turf, and what is m 
the match between Lord’s School and the R 
which was last played in that August 
apprehension, 1939, is to be revived, w 
Dartmouth are to meet an Air Training C 
in a two-day match in August. That y 
should have its little cricketing fling, even 
the verge of so much graver a game, is a bi 
and cheerful thing. 
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COUNTRY LIFE— MARCH 


A 
(COUNTRYMAN’S 
‘'OTES... 


By 


Major C. S. JARVIS 


CORRESPONDENT asked recently 

if certain dialect words, among them 

“‘shrammed,”’ are peculiar to Wilt- 

shire only. I have heard the word 

rammed” used practically all over England, 

it is more than probable that this most 

riptive past participle owes its origin to 

county of Wiltshire, as it is on Salisbury 

in, and nowhere else, that one can become 

re efficiently ‘‘shrammed”’ than in any other 

t of Britain. I realised this first in 1903 

+n I was under canvas during the month of 

ril at Bulford, and in the years between have 

d frequent close and unpleasant contact with 

lisbury Plain’s weather conditions. During 

> latter part of this January, I attended what 

known very aptly as a ‘‘refresher”’ course in 

, form of a tank demonstration, which was 

st interesting to watch when one had dashed 

«way the streaming tears from one’s eyes and, 

( spite frozen feet and numbed lumbar regions, 

managed to concentrate through the north-east 

driven sleet on the progress of a mock battle 
of considerable proportions. 


* * 
* 


[ was a most efficient and carefully-planned 
demonstration of how modern arms are 
employed, and from the point of view of sight- 
seeing, if not from shelter, the locality could 
not have been better chosen. Among other 
things provided for the interest of attending 
officers was a wire-enclosed paddock advertised 
‘“Brigadiers and Higher Ranks Only.’’ This 
proved to be a most attractive feature of the 
morning’s entertainment as ‘‘ Other Ranks” 
gathered round to look over the entries, study 
their points, and mark their race cards, as it 
were. A slight but regrettable note of insub- 
ordination crept in when heavily-beribboned, 
but otherwise quite lowly-ranked, Home 
Guardsmen would persist in recognising among 
the exhibits their junior subalterns of other 
days, and towards the latter part of the day 
the enclosure was untenanted. 
* * 
* 

rT°HE constant depletion in the numbers of 
¥ the Home Guard, owing to the call-up at 
one end of the roster and the axe of age oper- 
ating at the other, is causing company and 
platoon commanders to scour the countryside 
for further recruits, and these are not easy to 
find. The proposed 48 hours a month training— 
although that is only the maximum figure— 
has caused some hesitation to enlist on the part 
of prospective recruits and some desire to resign 
by existing members, and it would seem that 
igher authority, which suggested the figure, 
ad little or no knowledge of life in the country, 
r what 48 hours a month means to the rural 
orker when possibly he has to bicycle some 

‘e miles to the training centre of his unit. 
The great majority of the men living in the 
ricultural areas are now working overtime 
ery evening, and in addition to this at this 
rticular time of year there is the vegetable 
den to be laid out and sown, a heavy task 
t claims every minute of daylight. Practi- 
ly every man, certainly every married man, 
increased his original holding by bringing 
) cultivation a piece of waste land, or by 
aining a larger allotment, and the part these 
all gardens is playing in helping out the food 
on is very considerable and very important. 
fact that possibly some 75 per cent. of 
population of rural towns is supporting 
{ so far as potatoes and vegetables are 
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“IN FARM AND FIELD THROUGH ALL THE SHIRE THE EYE BEHOLD 
THE HEART’S DESIRE ” 


concerned is a very great asset and saving in 
shipping and transport. 
* i * 

Fegan drawback to the enlistment of 

new recruits is the overlapping of the 
A.R.P. services and the Home Guard, as so 
many of the most likely men in rural districts 
are already enrolled as fire-watchers, and are 
on duty whenever the siren blows at night. 
It is quite natural that these men, who have 
several broken nights during the week, should 
feel that they cannot undertake further com- 
mitments. The vital necessity for an efficient 
fire-watching service in big towns and cities 


is not questioned, but is it as _ essential 
in purely rural districts? in the open 
country, where the great majority of the 


scattered houses are either cottages or small 
residential properties, the occupants could not 
fail to hear an incendiary burst through the 
tiles or slates of their roofs, and therefore the 
prospect of an undetected fire obtaining a hold 
is unlikely. The big houses in these areas 
have for the most part been taken over by the 
Army, Royal Air Force, or some Government 
department, capable of finding their own 
watching service, and in such places, unless 
there happen to be valuable fir woods in the 
vicinity, fire-watching would seem to be less 
important than membership of the Home 
Guard. In the autumn of 1940 I shot over a 
moor and a wide stretch of agricultural land 
on which we discovered far more burnt-out 
incendiaries than game, and not one of these 
had caused the slightest damage. 
* * 


* 

HOSE who wish to know something about 

the campaign in Libya, the difficulties our 
troops have had to overcome, and the details 
of Wavell’s great victory a year ago, should 
obtain Destruction of an Army, anonymous, 
issued by the Ministry of Information at 7d. 
Considering that as a nation we have done 
nothing so far but poke fun at and heap calumny 
on the head of this Ministry, we must at least 
give them full marks for this production, the 
writing of which touches a very high note 
indeed and, for clarity combined with brevity, 
could not be surpassed. 

It is all vastly interesting and most hearten- 
ing, but the most amazing chapter is that which 
deals with the exploits of Major Bagnold’s 
Long Range Desert Group which, with the 
army’s addiction to initials was, of course, called 
the L.R.D.G. This small force, operating be- 
tween 750 to 1,000 miles from the nearest base 
for supplies, in the most starkly horrible desert 
in the world, where the temperature ranges 


from 112° to 120°, cut Italian lines of com- 
munication throughout the heart of Libya in 
the early stages of the campaign, and left them 
guessing as to our intention. To achieve this 
they had to cross a sand sea of towering dunes 
south of Siwa Oasis, which is roughly 100 miles 
in width and had never previously been crossed 


from west to east. 
* 
* 


N the war communiques issued at the time 

we were informed that the capture of the 
Italian oases of Murzuk and Traghen in the 
Fezzan, and of Kufra near the Sudan border, 
had been achieved by the Free French forces, 
and it is now disclosed for the first time that 
Captain P. A. Clayton, with two car patrols 
from the Brigade of Guards and New Zealanders 
respectively, made contact with the French in 
the Tibesti mountains prior to this operation. 
This in itself in normal times would rank as an 
exploring feat of very considerable magnitude 
and danger. The attack on Fezzan and the 
capture of the most important oases of Kufra, 
the holding of which enabled the Italians to 
maintain air communication with Abyssinia, 
was therefore a joint affair. 

* i * 

LAYTON, who was later wounded and 

taken prisoner at Bishara Wells, south of 
Kufra, was before the war an official in the 
Desert Survey of Egypt, and I met him first 
nearly twenty years ago when, as a retiring 
young man, he came to Sinai to complete the 
map of the Peninsula. Since then he has spent 
practically the whole of his time surveying 
in the Libyan wastes, coming into Cairo at 
odd times to put his work on paper, and hurry- 
ing back to ‘‘annihilation’s waste’’ to complete 
his map-making. There must be something 
extraordinarily fascinating about this type of 
survey work, as all the men I have met who are 
engaged in it are never so happy as when 
employed in “triangulating ’’ some stretch of 
ghastly country. 

The whole story of the Long Range Desert 
Group’s activities reads like a romance, though 
there is nothing very romantic about its general 
appearance in the photograph of the heavily- 
bearded and blackened backwoodsmen, who in 
other times probably looked spick and span 
with rose-leaf complexions outside Buckingham 
Palace on sentry-go. It is satisfactory to re- 
member that Clayton was awarded the D.S.O. 
for his conspicuous work, and a very well- 
earned D.S.O. too. Major Bagnold, who has 
also given up much of his life to the Libyan 
desert and who commanded the patrols and 
directed their raids, received the O.B.E. 
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THE WAY THE PILGRIMS WENT 


By R. T. LANG 


T was at five o’clock in the morning 
of April 17, 1388, that Chaucer’s 
pilgrims set out from the Tabard Inn in 
Southwark and the route they followed 
really deviates very little from the old road 
of to-day. After half-a-dozen miles of heavy 
traffic one leaps suddenly from the arms of 
London up to the free air of Blackheath on 
which, in 1381, John Ball thundered to the 
multitude 

When Adam delved, and Eve span 

Who was then a gentleman? 
and James I, in 1608, introduced “goff” to 
England. 

3eyond the heath the arterial road 
swings off to the right, but we keep straight 
on up Shooter’s Hill, long a haunt of outlaws; 
Welling is said to have owed its original name 
of Welland to the fact that travellers here 
had “well landed”’ from the risky passage of 
the hill. 

Then through Bexleyheath, which was 
described a hundred years ago as the home 
of “genteel families of fortune,”’ to Crayford, 
where Hengist overthrew the Britons about 
457, so that they “fled with much fear to 
London.”’ So down with the Roman road into 
Dartford, the end of the first day of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims. Here, in 1012, St. 
Alphege was murdered by the Danes because 
he refused to allow them to tax the people for 
his ransom. Here, also, in 1381, Wat Tyler 
beat out the brains of a tax collector who had 
brutally assaulted Wat’s daughter, and so 
began the great and almost successful insur- 
rection of the peasants. More peaceful 
memories are that here Sir John Spielmann 
invented “white wrytinge” paper and that it 
was one of the places where cricket was first 
played ; in 1760 its men twice beat all England. 
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DARTFORD, WHERE ST. 


ALPHEGE WAS MURDERED IN 1012 


The Canterbury Pilgrims ended their first day’s journey here 


Up the sharp hill out of the town the 
Roman road is left and a few miles of pleasant 
country bring one to Northfleet, whose grey 
church tower was rebuilt and fortified in 1628 
as a river defence against pirates. In another 
mile comes Gravesend, the pilots’ town since 
the reign of Richard II. Pocohontas, the 
Indian princess from whom so many American 
leaders of society claim descent, was buried 
under the chancel of the old church. 


Then, just left of the road, lies Chalk, 
where Dickens spent his honeymoon and at 
the same time wrote part of Pickwick Papers, 
and here you can still see Joe Gargery’s 
forge. Soon after comes the shrine of the 
great novelist, the “little Kentish freehold,” 
where he lived from 1856 till his death, 
Gadshill House. It is now a girls’ school. 
It was here, too, that Shakespeare placed 
the encounter between Prince Hal and 
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BLACKHEATH, ON WHICH; IN 1608, JAMES I INTRODUCED “GOFF” TO ENGLAND 
The clump of trees marks the site of Wat Tyler’s encampment in 1381 














Ti & FORESHORE AT GRAVESEND, THE 

P!] .OTS’ TOWN FOR MANY CENTURIES 

Po ohontas, the Indian princess, is buried 
under the chancel of the old church 





(Right) THE KEEP OF ROCHESTER 


k & CASTLE FROM THE SOUTH 

ut O& 

S, [} Falstaff, and the place is also associated with 
. Dick Turpin’s famous ride to York. In 1676 


© — “Swift Nick’? Nevinson robbed and mur- 
» — dered a man here at four in the morning, 
h, crossed the river immediately and, by rapid 
I. changes of horses, was playing bowls at York 
dB at eight the same evening. By this means 
dhe established an alibi, and William Harrison 
Ainsworth used the incident as the foundation 
for his story of Dick Turpin’s ride. 

Within the next couple of miles there is 
a lovely view of the Medway, with Rochester 
Castle in the background, as the road sweeps 
down through Strood, said to have. been the 
only place in the county which was exempt 
from the curse of Becket that all the people 
of Kent should be born with tails. Then over 
the Medway by the bridge on the Roman site 
which divides the Kentishmen, those of the 
west side of the river, from the Men of Kent, 
those of the east, into grand old Rochester. 
Just beyond the bridge is the Bull Hotel, 
into whose courtyard the Commodore coach 
rattled with the Pickwick party. 

Rochester was the second night’s resting- 
place of the Pilgrims; at that time it was the 
first “stage” on the road to Dover, a 
shilling being charged for the hire of a 
horse from London here, another shilling 
to Canterbury and sixpence to Dover. The 
city has been in history ever since the 
ancient Britons held it as Dourbryf; the 
castle was built about 1125 by Archbishop 
Corbeuil, who fought so hard against foreign 
in crference in the English Church. It was at 
a reat tournament here in 1251 that 
ry III learned for the first time that the 
' lish people do not like foreign favourites. 

\ugustine established the see in 604 and 

182 Bishop Gundulph began the cathedral 

h, if time allows, is well worth a visit 

ts monuments alone. A Dickensian can 

y find interest in spending a whole day 

ie city, visiting the many relics of the 
novelist. 

The road avoids the traffic of busy 
ham and after the sharp climb of 
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Chatham Hill a hoary relic of credulity stands 
on the left. About 80 years ago a “ prophet”’ 
who assumed the name of Jezreel, induced 
large numbers of people to subscribe to his 
support and to build this “temple,” from 
which the 144,000 elect were to be transferred 
to Heaven on the approaching “Last Day.” 
Non-subscribers were to be left to their fate. 
But the appointed day passed, the “temple” 
was never completed, and Jezreel died a 
natural death in 1885. 

For almost all the rest of the way the 
road follows the Roman highway. The hop 
gardens appear at Newington, where Henry I 
buried nuns up to their necks and let them 
die of starvation as a lesson that constituted 
authority must not be opposed. The Normans 
were the Nazis of their period. 

A mile farther Keycol Hill, rising on the 
left, is believed to have been the place where 
Cesar camped in 54 B.c., and then comes the 
long run through the congested main street 
of Sittingbourne. Here, after Agincourt, 
John Northwood entertained Henry V at 
the Red Lion Inn at a total cost of 9s. 9d. ! 
Little Bapchild, now just a tiny collection of 
houses, was the scene of great church councils 
in 696 and 790. After that come a few miles 
of lovely country to time-honoured Ospringe, 
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THE PICTURESQUE SETTING OF THE CHURCH AMID THE ORCHARDS—AT NEWINGTON 


Here Henry I buried nuns up to their necks and left them to starve 


the halting-place of the Pilgrims for their 
third night, with Faversham lying just to the 
left. Two miles farther Kent’s great coastal 
road to Margate goes off to the left at 
Brenley Corner, the spot at which Queen 
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Elizabeth halted on her “progress” in 1573. 

In another mile comes Boughton, where 
the servant of Chaucer’s rich canon overtook 
the Canterbury Pilgrims. The immense 
popularity of the Canterbury pilgrimage is 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 


Lake-dwellers lived in Canterbury long before even the “ ancient Britons” 


apparent when we find that in one year a 
tenth of the population of England undertook 
it. There are some sharp hills till we reach 
Chaucer’s “ Bobbe-up-and-Doun,”’ nowadays 
Harbledown, and just beyond it a grand view 
of Canterbury opens out, 
the great cathedral stand- 
ing like a tower of refuge 
over the houses sheltering 
under it. Then through the 
West Gate, built in 1380, 
whose destruction to enable 
a circus to pass through 
it in the last century was 
prevented only by the 
casting vote of the mayor. 
Nobody knows when 
Canterbury began, but the 
lake-dwellers lived here 
long before even _ the 
“ancient Britons.’ So 
early as 560 it had become 
the capital of the kingdom 
of Kent, and it was then 
that St. Augustine built 
his “little church of boughs 
and trees’ which is now 
represented by St. Mar- 
tin’s. There is still some 
of the original masonry, 
and the font is believed ‘ 
be that in which Augustire 
baptised King Ethelber’. 
Bede even tells us th ¢ 
this church was existil ; 
under the Romans; if s , 
this is the oldest Christi: 
centre in Europe. T ° 
cathedral is, naturally, t! ° 
Mecca of every visitor 
Canterbury. The verge ; 
are excellent guides; ti ° 
tomb of the Black Prin 2 
and the shrine of Thomas 
Becket are the main centr + 
of interest. 
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Lambarde gives a curious story of the cause of Becket’s 
murder in 1170 in the north transept of the cathedral. 
Marie, the daughter of King Stephen, was abbess of Romsey 
and fell in love with and married the Earl of Boulogne. 
Becket (described by William of Newburgh as “burning with 
zea! for justice, but whether altogether according to wisdom, 
Goc knows,’’) was furious at this breach of her vows. After she 
ha borne two children to the earl the archbishop succeeded in 
ha: 1g her sent back. This incensed the Norman nobles, who 
hac introduced into England the doctrine that women were 
chattels, which doctrine survived in this country for 
years. When Henry I uttered his petulant protest— 
no one rid me of this turbulent priest?’—four of 
Norman nobles were only too glad to carry out the 
wish. 
lercery Lane, the approach to the cathedral, is one of the 
reserved medieval streets in the kingdom. Near the 
John, a prehistoric mound, are the monument to Christopher 
ywe, who was a native of Canterbury, and the engine, a relic 
r own mechanical age, which drew the train on the second 
ay in England, from Canterbury to Whitstable by the <ea. 


Many a visitor goes to St. Gregory’s churchyard, to see 
sraven tombstone of Fuller Pilch, the 
ity cricketer of the last century. 
lly, there is no place I know in which 
,0tels have so many historic associations. 


The County occupies the site of the Roman 
citadel; the Falstaff goes back to 1406; 
Dickens stayed frequently at the Fleur- 
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Photographs by c ‘Country Life,’ "Will F. aylor and British Council 
OVER—* THE KEY OF ENGLAND AND AN EPITOME OF ENGLISH HISTORY ” 
The Constable’s Tower of the Castle 


JEZREEL’S “TEMPLE” AT CHATHAM 


The building was never completed 


de-Lys; the murderers of Becket made 
their rendez-vous at the Fountain; the 
Rose was the headquarters of Tom Court- 


ney in his insurrection of a hundred 
years ago; Mr. Micawber stayed at 
the Sun; Chaucer’s Chequers of the 
Hope, in Mercery Lane is now part of a 
drapery store. 

The road runs direct through the 
city up and down to Bridge, immediately 
beyond which is “England’s Hole,” 
where Romans and Britons were in- 
terred together after Cesar’s great 
victory. Then on to Barham Downs, 
where Queen Henrietta Maria held the 
first “drawing-room” in England in 


1625 and, as she descended from her 
carriage, gave such a charming display 
of lingerie as to set all the ladies of 


England in a flurry to follow the French 
fashion. 

So past Broome Park, once the 
home of Lord Kitchener, to which he 
came so often during the last war for 
week-ends of rest, and up to a fairly 
level mile along which, in 1902, I felt 
that life was really worth living when 
I was able to drive my car at the terrific 
speed of 28 miles an hour! Then comes 
the long run down into Dover, “the 
key of England.” To the left rises the 
great castle with its pharos, built in 
46 a.bd.,’the oldest building in this 
country. 

From the day when Arthur estab- 
lished his court here and fought Mordred 
for the throne, Dover has received 
almost every royalty, although not 
always meeting with the same asperity 
as from Queen Elizabeth. The mayor 
had just begun the usual loyal address 
to “Her Most Gracious Majesty’’ when 
the Queen interrupted him with, “ Most 
gracious fool! Get off that stool!” 
It is pleasant in normal times to sit 
on the promenade watching the traffic 
in the mighty harbour with, close at 
hand, two memories of great deeds— 
Captain Webb’s first swim across the 
Channel in 1875, and C. S. Rolls’s first 
double flight across it in 1910. 

The town was burned by the 
Normans in 1066, resisted the French 
in 1216, and fell into the hands of the 
Parliamentarians in 1642. 

Dover seems to link us with the 
remotest ages, blending the pleasures 
of a holiday resort with the activity 
which is always going on from its 
position as the principal Channel port 
and surrounded on every side by 
memorials which have made it an 
epitome of English history. 
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ENGLISH POTTERY: NEW QUESTS IN OLD FIELDS 


SLIP WARE: A PEASANT CRAFT 
By BERNARD RACKHAM 


ERVICES of china or fine earthenware 
are now taken so much for granted in 
daily use that it needs an effort to reflect 
that they have barely three centuries of 

history behind them. Compared, indeed, with 
tables and chairs, which, however varied in 
details of their shape, have remained essentially 
the same since the English became a nation, 
such services are an upstart growth, although 
the obscure roots from which they have sprung 
strike down into the depths of the earliest 
human culture. 

These dark beginnings are full of interest, 
but they are matter for the discussions of the 
archeologist and need not detain us now; but 
the technical excellence of present-day wares 
will be better appreciated, and the reasons why 
some are esthetically acceptable and many are 
not more readily understood, if their evolution 


DISH WITH MARBLING 
Staffordshire, early eighteenth century. 
Albert Museum 
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DISH WITH TRAILED SLIP DECORATION 


Staffordshire, early eighteenth century. 
Albert Museum 
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is traced from the point at which modern 
refinement became its natural outcome. And 
in this evolution a significant stage is repre- 
sented by what is commonly known as slip 
ware. 

Anyone interested in old pottery is likely to 
be acquainted with dishes of a certain kind 
bearing the name of Thomas Toft written in 
inch-high capitals on the rim; they are to be 
seen in many museums (though not often 
nowadays in private houses). It is these that 
come to mind most readily when slip ware is 
spoken of, yet it may be doubted whether any 
but those who have specialised in their study 
will appreciate their full bearing on the history 
of one of the greatest of English industries. 
They may indeed be claimed to exhibit the 
craft at the height of its native attainment as a 
branch of peasant art, almost untouched by 
influences from without. 

To be thoroughly service- 
able, pottery needs to be non- 
porous, and to make it so it is 
necessary either to glaze it, or, 
if the clay of which it is made 
is sufficiently refractory, to fire 
it to the heat at which it 
passes from the granular, more 
or less friable, condition of 
earthenware into the hard, 
semi-vitrified state known as 
stoneware. 

After the collapse of 
Roman civilisation, glazed 
earthenware seems to have 
been unknown in England until 
after the Norman Conquest. 
From that time onward, through 
the Middle Ages, antiquaries 
have been able to trace the 
development of our pottery by 
means of specimens for the 
most part dug up out of the 
ground and seldom recovered 
unbroken, or found at the 
bottom of wells or castle moats 
into which they have been 
thrown as cracked and useless. 
Such things are hardly for the 
collector’s cabinet, but those 
who care to study them are 
likely to end with an affection 
for their rugged but satisfying 
plastic quality. In technical 
refinement they are, as a class, 
far below their forerunners in 
Roman_ times. But they 
honestly proclaim their origin, 
in clay pressed and guided into 
shape by human hands on a 
revolving wheel and expressing 
the subconscious sensibility of 
their makers. 

The use of pottery in the 
Middle Ages was restricted. 
Most of the survivors are jugs 
or large pitchers used in the 
kitchen or the cellar, cooking- 
pots, or jars and pancheons 
for the store. Platters and 
even mugs for use at table are 
conspicuous by their rarity, 
and it is clear that, to eat or 
drink from, other materials, 
such as pewter, wood or horn, 
or for the wealthy, silver and 
glass, were preferred; it is only 
towards the end of the period 
that beakers and cups begin 
to appear, such as those in a 
peculiar hard brown ware found 
on northern abbey sites and 
known for that reason as 
_ : Cistercian. 

Pitchers, it is true, are not 
uncommon, bearing the shield 
or badge of the person for 
whose household they were 
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EARTHENWARE JUG WITH SLIP 
DECORATION 


Fourteenth century. Reproduced by courtesy 
of the Guildhall Museum, London 


made, usually shaped in a small mould of 
wood or baked clay and stuck in relief on 
the surface of the pot before it went to 
the kiln; such are the jug with the Ferrers 
horseshoe at Kedleston, and others, in London 
museums, with the arms of Clare. But 
although these may have been brought to 
table, on less stately occasions, full of ale for 
the lord or his companions, the mark of 
ownership need not imply use more exalted 
than by his cellarer or other servants. A letter 
preserved at Loseley tells us of green pots 
used, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, to ‘drink 
in’’ (such is the phrase) by the “‘ gentlemen of 
the Temple,’’ made from clay dug at Farnham; 
but there is still no question of the table services 
which no household could now do without. 


COLOURS. OF GLAZE 


The glaze on these medizval wares con- 
tains lead ore: it is fusible at a moderate heat 
and generally, owing to iron impurities, imparts 
a warm colour varying from yellow to dark 
brown, according as the clay of the underlying 
“body ’”’ fires to buff or red, pale or deep. From 
the twelfth century onwards, to stain this glaze 
green by adding copper, particularly on wares 
of the more refined shapes, was a frequent 
practice which strangely fell into abeyance in 
Stuart times, to be revived later by Wedgwood 
and his rivals. 

In Elizabeth’s reign a novelty appeared, 
startling indeed to unfamiliar eyes, when 
foreigners came and set up the manufacture of 
maiolica, or ‘‘delft’’; but of this more will 
said in another article. The run of Engli 
potters in their little workshops up and do: 
the country, wherever a clay-bed was hancy, 
were content to go on like their fathers, 
peasant craftsmen using local materials 
their homely lead-glazed earthenware. And 
came into being the “slip wares” of 1 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, wh 
delight us in spite of their rustic simplici 
with their comfortable shapes, their wa 
colouring and their variety of ornament a 
technique. ' 

“Slip”’ is clay made fluid with water, 
that it can be flooded over a vessel, or trai 
on like sugar-icing out of a narrow spout 0F 
quill, or, less diluted, stuck on in patches a d 
pressed with a stamp. Work of this kind 5 ‘s 
not unknown in the Middle Ages, as we : *¢ 
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{rc m some covered porringers found at Kirkstall 
that 
re;1on.,. 

But it was in the seventeenth century that 
the slip technique came into its own. Then 
came the London wares, with their pious 
inscriptions trailed on in white on a bright red 
ground, the “‘tygs’’—beakers with many handles 
for passing from mouth to mouth round an 
unfastidious circle of drinkers—made_ at 
\WWrotham in Kent, the Devon and Somerset 
ale-jugs with decoration scratched through a 
coat of white over red, and other local types 
from every part of the country. Among all 
these the Staffordshire wares stand pre-eminent. 
rhe potters of Burslem and Shelton, with coal 
for firing at their very doors and rivers nearby 
to carry their goods north and south, even at 
this date began to establish a supremacy which 
they hold to this day. 

The ‘“‘body”’ of Staffordshire slip ware is, 
as a rule, light buff, resembling chamois leather. 
The surface is sometimes coated with slip 
stained dark brown with iron and manganese, 
to provide a contrasting ground for trailed 
decoration in light brown and white (which 
shows yellow under the impure lead glaze). 
lhe majority of the articles made consists of 
dishes (sometimes used for baking), mugs, jugs 
and covered two-handled bowls for hot posset; 
the last-named have sometimes a_sucking- 
spout for the avoidance of solid‘ ingredients 
floating on the surface of the beverage. 

The dishes fall into two readily distin- 


eft) TYG, WITH RELIEFS FROM WOODEN STAMPS. Wrotham, dated 1621. 
ITH COMBED DECORATION. Staffordshire, late seventeenth century. British Museum. 


eft) DISH WITH BUSTS OF CHARLES II AND QUEEN CATHERINE. 


Staffordshire, dated 1699. British Museum 


guished classes. The earlier, which can be traced 
back approximately to the time of Charles I, 
are made by pressing a slab of clay on a convex 
mould in which the outlines of the decoration 
have been cut, so that they stand: up in relief 
on the surface of the dish; coloured slips are 
afterwards applied within these outlines. 

There was a revival of this technique in 
the eighteenth century, when a number of 
excellent dishes were made bearing the initials 
SM; these were formerly taken to stand for 
“‘Samuel Meir,’’ but a recent lucky discovery 
of potsherds of this type on a site occupied by 
Samuel Malkin (b. 1668, d. 1741) may be taken 
as proof that dishes so marked were made by 
this potter. 


DECORATION BY TRAILING 


In the more famous type a mould is not 
used. The decoration is entirely carried out in 
slip, by trailing, and speaks much for the quick 
wits and dexterity of the maker. Many of the 
dishes in this class bear names in a space 
reserved among the pattern—most often a 
close trellis—on the rim; those on which the 
name is that of Thomas Toft stand out as the 
most satisfying of a very attractive kind. The 
middle is occupied by one or other of a great 
variety of motives—a lion or a spread eagle, 
a mermaid ora pelican or a lily, stylised figures 
of the king and his consort, and many others 
ingeniously handled to fill the circular field. 

Both the intention and the authorship of 





WITH MOULDED RELIEFS AND SLIP DECORATION. Made by Samuel Malkin, Burslem. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Staffordshire, seventeenth century. 





(Centre) OWL JUG 
(Right) JUG WITH SLIP DECORATION 


these dishes have been much debated. That 
they were made rather for show—and perhaps 
as gifts on family occasions—than for use, is 
suggested by the discovery of a whole series 
hung as decoration round the walls of a dairy 
in the Welsh Marches. As to the Tofts, Thomas 
and Ralph (whose name is also found, as ona dish 
dated 1676, markedly inferior to those of 
Thomas), local records, which are fairly 
abundant, give no evidence of them as potters, 
but other dishes inscribed in exactly the same 
manner bear names which are known to be 
those of potters. 

Toft ware is hardly likely to be seen again 
in the sale-room, but dishes with other names 
are occasionally sold, as well as other articles 
such as posset-pots and the beautiful little mugs 
with rosettes or stylised tulips. But it is among 
the less pretentious wares, still full of character 
and attractiveness, that the collector may find 
something to his taste. Such are the dishes 
with marbling, or a meandering trail or knot of 
white on a dark brown ground, and the trug- 
shaped baking-trays with a pattern of combed 
stripes, not peculiar to Staffordshire and still 
being made by one or two firms 

It would be impossible here to tell of all 
the local variations of what is conveniently but 
rather loosely classed as slip ware. Not all can 
be taken seriously as works of art, but they have 
their interest as the stock, humble but sturdy, 
on which have been grafted the finer wares 
that were to win their way to all the markets 
of the world. 








Fitzwilliam Museum. 
ntre) JUG WITH COMBED DECORATION IN SLIP. Staffordshire, seventeenth century. Victoria and Albert Museum. (Right) DISH 


Fitzwilliam Museum 














the great historic Bishops’ Palaces. 


OST of the medizval bishoprics are 

endowed with stately official res- 

dences, dating from the age when 

bishops were great feudal lords, and 
are on a scale appropriate to their medieval 
power and riches. In the more recently- 
created Sees the “palace”—technically, the 
term applies only to a residence within a 
cathedral city—has given place to the less 
grandiose style of “Bishop’s House” or 
some similar name. 

This, of course, is in accord with the 
needs and incomes of modern bishops. Even 
before the last war, those called on to occupy 
huge mansions or castles often found them a 
heavy burden, especially if they possessed no 
private means to supplement their official 
incomes. These, in the older bishoprics, are 
usually £4,000 or £5,000, though the range 
includes London’s £10,000, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury receiving £15,000, and the 
Archbishop of York £9,000. —Bishopric- 
incomes are hardly (as often described and 
necessarily treated for surtax) salaries or 
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The entrance front, 1765 


THE FUTURE OF BISHOPS’ 
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PALACES 


Arising out of our recent article on The Future of Country Houses, a correspondent has enquired what will be that of 


Some of them are here illustrated and suggestions for their future reviewed 


stipends, since considerable expenses attach- 
ing to the office have to be met from them in 
addition to the expenses of the house. As 
regards the house, a bishop is like a tenant 
for life and is bound to keep the house in 
full repair. 

Some part of the undue burden of main- 
taining architectural or historic features has 
been lifted since 1926, when the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners were empowered to 
contribute towards that part of the cost. 
But the expense of decoration, staffing and 
repair remaining to the bishop is often out 
of all proportion to the net income, and, 
when taking over a palace from his pre- 
decessor, a bishop may have to find a con- 
siderable premium for fittings or furnishing, 
besides having to meet the current overheads 
of maintenance, domestic staff, heating, 
insurance and taxation. The Primate, though 
his case is in some ways exceptional, may be 
in even worse position with two palaces 
attached to the See. 

For obvious reasons it appears unlikely 





THE GATEWAY TO THE BISHOP’S PALACE, WELLS. FIFTEENTH CENTURY 





that it will be possible to continue this 
expenditure on what amounts to the main- 
tenance of prestige and tradition, though the 
case of Lambeth Palace may call for special 
consideration. Mr. Stewart Jones draws 
attention in Correspondence to the powers of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in regard to 
selling Church property that has become 
redundant. The Commissioners have not, 
in fact, a free hand to deal as they deem fit 
with bishops’ palaces, for the sale of which 
the authority of an Order in Council has to 
be obtained by them under an Act of 1842. 
But the power of disposal exists, and there 
can be no doubt that it will have to be 
exercised. 

It would be a tragedy if palaces are to 
pass merely into private or commercial 
hands. The medieval charm of Wells, the 
ruddy towers and battlements of Rose Castle 
are spiritual possessions that neither the 
nation nor the Church can afford should be 
liquidated. 

Following one of the solutions for the 
country-house problem our correspondent 
proposes that, somewhat in the manner of 
redundant ,royal residences like Hampton 
Court and Kensington, a similar scheme 
could be evolved for bishops’ palaces, by 
which the main historic apartments should 
be enjoyed, and supported, by the public, 
while the less grandiose part of the build- 
ing is converted into a dwelling-place 
of reasonable dimensions for the modern 
prelate. 


This general proposition would seem to 
have much to commend it, though each indivi- 
dual case would necessarily present a different 
set of factors. But since the first object of any 
such change would be to transfer part of te 
cost of upkeep to the public, reliance on 
gate-money from chance visitors scarc ly 
promises a satisfactory financial basis. 1 1¢ 
building, or such part of it as may © 
determined, would have to be bought w h 
funds obtained for the purpose, and i ¢ 
costs of maintenance be ensured by so ©¢ 
source of income. The most practical p 
cedure would. be acquisition for a soc ul 
purpose. This has been the solution arri\ 4 
at in the cases of Durham Castle, now t & 
headquarters of Durham University, and p: t 
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of Farnham Castle, formerly the Bish | 


of Winchester’s country house. When t 
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WOLVESEY PALACE, WINCHESTER 
The remaining portion of the palace built for Bishop Morley in 1662, within the ruined walls of the medieval Wolvesey Castle 


diocese of Guildford was ar 
formed out of part of that 
of Winchester, the finances 
of the new See did not 
admit of the Bishop of 
Guildford maintaining such 
an enormous building. 
There was a great danger 
of the magnificent castle 
becoming tenantless or 
being put on the market, 
when, through the energy 
of a local resident, Mrs. 
Anderson of Waverley 
Abbey, a fund was raised 
to secure and equip the less 
imposing parts of the castle 
as an establishment for 
diocesan retreats. The 
Rishop retains the main 
building and __ principal 
ms but is relieved of 
e redundant portion, 
hich is thus made self- 
pporting. 

Similar measures 
ght be taken in other 
es, the initial require- 
nt being to find an 
propriate purpose which 
| appeal sufficiently to 

public to produce the 
essary funds. Among 
lesiastical purposes it is 
‘sible to envisage local 
iblishments on the lines 
he Westminster Church 





FULHAM. THE EARLY TUDOR COURTYARD 
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THE LIBRARY IN JUXON’S GREAT HALL (1660-65) 
Damaged by enemy action, but not structurally 
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House, in which the amenities of a club are combined with the head- 
quarters of the Church Assembly. Alternatively, the establish. 
ment of a local cultural centre, with library, reading room, 
exhibition gallery, meeting hall, and possibly a small concert 
room, might well, if energetically run, command wide membership 
in the county and make the palace a valuable social and 
intellectual centre. Such an informal union between the Church 
and the Arts should, in the long run, be fruitful of resu'ts 
advantageous to all. 

The general plan of most bishops’ palaces, with large and 
numerous reception rooms as compared with bedrooms, probab y 
makes most of them unsuitable for residential communiti 
such as have been proposed by another correspondent, } r. 
Hesketh Hubbard. Otherwise, their use as “‘charterhouse: ” 
for retired and single men of letters, the arts and learn 4 
professions is an attractive conception, appropriate to su 4 
buildings and associations. 

Of the palaces illustrated (Durham Castle, though one f 
the grandest, is omitted because its future is assured), pride f 
place is taken by Lambeth. It has been extensively damaged | y 
enemy action, the most historic parts not irreparably, and t ¢ 
nineteenth-century residential parts might be reconstructed : ; 
more practical modern lines. But Cardinal Morton’s Gatehoi 
(1495), Archbishop Chicheley’s Lollard’s Tower, the thirteent - 
century crypt beneath the Chapel renovated by Laud a: 4 
Juxon in the seventeenth century, and Juxon’s superb gre | 
hall, now the library, are national monuments the retention >f 
which in any event cannot be questioned. But the famous a: 4 

y 
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beautifully kept gardens, the scene of so many archiepisco} 
functions, should possibly be transferred to public use a 
maintenance. 

The Manor of Fulham has belonged to the Bishop of London 
since 691, one of the oldest tenures in existence. The Tudor 
quadrangle is on a modest scale, with a hall and _ library 
of seventeenth-century character. The outer fronts and most of 
the rooms were reconstructed in about 1800. The wealth and 
importance of the See of London makes it most desirable that 
Fulham Palace should continue in its present use, to which it is 
admirably fitted. 

Bishopthorpe, the Archbishop of York’s manor beside the 
Ouse, a mile or two out of York, has nothing palatial about it. 
It is a very charming old country house, originally dating from 
1245, enlarged in the fifteenth century and frequently altered, 
its pretty gothick front being designed by the York architect 
Peter Atkinson in 1765. One of its most attractive rooms is the 
pargetted dining-room decorated for Accepted  Frewen, 
Archbishop 1650-63. 

The famous moated palace in the cathedral precincts of 
Wells dates from the early thirteenth century, but most of the 
existing buildings, including the gate and drawbridge are due 
to Bishop Bekynton (1447-65), the godfather of Eton College. 
In the interval they have been much altered, and it is probably 
a question whether future bishops will wish to maintain the 
considerable staff required for their upkeep and that of the 
grounds. 

This must be even more doubtful in the case of the Bishop 
of Worcester’s castle of Hartlebury, like Bishopthorpe an 
historic old country house, but ten miles out from the city. 
All traces of its fortifications have disappeared except for the 
moat surrounding its site and, though it dates from 1250 as the 
bishop’s residence, the present building is mostly due to Bishop 
Fleetwood in about 1675. Hartlebury greatly benefited from 
its eighteenth-century bishops, especially Johnson (1759-74), 
who made an attractive rococo drawing-room, and his successor 
Hurd. The latter brought to the castle his magnificent library, 
which included that of Bishop Warburton, and employed one of 
the Smiths of Warwick (James, of Shifnal) to design the fine 
book-lined gallery. 

The Bishops of Salisbury have always been closely connectec 
with the cathedral since Bishop Poore included a residence for 
himself when he laid out the new city and cathedral in 1102 
His “hall,” an early English undercroft, is still in existenc: 
The building has something of every century, particularly post 
Restoration work by Seth Ward, who repaired the fine sever - 
teenth-century panelled chapel, and alterations made for Shut 
Barrington who is responsible for loosing Wyatt upon th 
cathedral, but also for laying down the exquisite lawns of th 
close that surround it. Both James II and William II 
successively used the palace as their headquarters in 1688. 

Chichester has a small but interesting and picturesqu 
palace adjoining the cathedral. It is important for its thirteent! 
century chapel, the least altered in any bishop’s palac: 
containing the famous contemporary fresco of the Madonna an 
Child; and for its medieval kitchen, probably of the fifteent 
century, the construction of which is a timber version of suc 
great kitchens as those of Glastonbury and the Deanery, Durhar 


























ARNHAM CASTLE. THE SOUTH FRONT 
OVERLOOKING THE TOWN 

/ith Bishop Fox’s Tower (c. 1500) between the 

thirteenth-century kitchen (left) and the hall. 


At Ely, Bishop Alcock’s brick Towers stand on 
the street running up to the tremendous west front of 
the cathedral. These Tudor features are connected by 
three Charles II ranges, forming the sides of a quad- 
rangle. Built by Bishop Wren in 1670, the most 
remarkable thing about them is that the Bishop does 
not appear to have employed his nephew to design 
them. At the back they give on to some of the most 
charming of bishops’ lawns, from which rises a giant 
plane tree, planted by Bishop Gunning (1674-84), 
115 feet high with a girth of 20% feet. 

Nearly all the older palaces were much in need 
of repair after the Commonwealth. That of Norwich, 
in the cathedral precincts, was then largely rebuilt; and 
at Winchester the great medizval castle of Wolvesey, 
built by King Stephen’s brother, Bishop Henry of 


(Below) —HARTLEBURY CASTLE, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. BISHOP HURD’S LIBRARY (1782) 
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FARNHAM CASTLE. BUILDINGS IN THE 
COURT-YARD RECENTLY CONVERTED 
INTO A RETREAT HOUSE 





Blois, was in ruin. Bishop Morley, trans- 
lated from Worcester in 1662, is believed to 
have employed Wren to design a palace on 
part of the castle’s site. Its importance 
can be gauged from the fact that the exquisite 
surviving wing has been described as “certain 
offices at the west end” of the main block, 
which was pulled down in 1781. Unfortunate as 
that was architecturally, it makes of Wolvesey 
one of the most easily managed of palaces 
to-day. Lichfield was rebuilt in 1687 ; Cuddes- 
don, the Bishops of Oxford’s palace, in 1679. 
Bishop Morley also rehabilitated Farn- 
ham Castle, the other strong place of the 
immensely powerful medieval Bishops of 
Winchester. Hereford, though containing the 
shell of a large early Great Hall, has been 
unfortunate in its rebuilders; Exeter retains 
only fragments of its medizval splendour. 
Bishop Auckland Castle was entirely rebuilt 
by eighteenth-century Bishops of Durham, 
among them Shute Barrington, who brought 
Wyatt with him from Salisbury. Rose Castle 
is largely due to the learned gothicist 
Rickman. And Lincoln Old Palace, though 
incorporating historic fragments, is mid-nine- 
teenth century. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
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BIRD MIGRANTS 


ON THEIR 


OCEAN ROUTES 
By JAMES JUSTICE 


E left Egypt in the middle of 
September, when the autumn bird 
migration was in full swing. On the 
way down to Suez in the Egyptian- 
driven Staff car (not the least dangerous part of 
the War !) we saw the usual Pied kingfishers— 
the Blue ones were common in the harbour at 
Port Said—Spur-winged plover round the 
shores of the Bitter Lakes, and, as always, a few 
terns prospecting the length and breadth of the 
canal. Kites at Kantara, ravens in the desert, 
and, finally, Suez with the heat bouncing off the 
Gebel Ataga, into which a German bomber had 
flown with a full load a few nights before. He 
went off with a lovely pop. 
We were aboard and off within a couple of 
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THE FINEST GLIDER OF ALL—A GRE 
OR WANDERING ALBATROSS 


Note the dark axillary patches 


oe 


hours and settled down to making the best o a 
Red Sea trip plus blackout, though, as there w»re 
comparatively few passengers, the discom{ort 
was by no means as bad as it might have been. 

There were quite a few migrants to be seen 
on the way to Aden. Three—a Yellow wagtail, 
a Turtle dove and a pigeon—came aboard, 
but there were many others which never came 
close enough to be identified. Several different 
terns we provisionally put down as Common, 
Black—the Blue Darr of the Broads—and 
swift Sandwich, but the petrels defeated 
us. At Aden the ship was at once surrounded 
by the graceful and handsome White-eyed 
gull. 

Petrels followed us all the way down the 
Indian Ocean, and, about three days North of 


AN ANTARCTIC SKUA WHICH FOLLOWED THE SHIP FOR FIVE DAYS Durban, we picked up the first albatross. 1 


eqs ; 5 ag found it, even with the aid of a book, well-nigh 
This bird, though lumbering and clumsy, is “‘ no mean aerobat impossible to distinguish between the different 


kinds of these giant petrels, especially as so 
many of the birds accompanying the ship were 
immature. 

Those in the photographs appearing with 
this article were kindly identified by Mr. 
Kinnear, of the British Museum, Natural His- 
tory, for whose help I am most grateful. It 
appears that I chose to take nothing but the 
Great or Wandering albatross, though there 
may be one print of the Shy albatross among my 
pictures. This is unfortunate, as there were 
patently several species present at the same time. 

Albatrosses are always worth watching. 
They must be the finest gliders of all, and 
given anything from a light breeze to a gale, 
they seem to be able to make their way in any 
direction without so much as a flicker of their 
wingtips. So perfectly have they mastered the 
air that, even in a vertical bank six feet above 

AN ALBATROSS ALIGHTING ON THE SEA the water, if a wing tip should, by accident, 
The primaries are bowed back and the false wing and tail are used as slot and flap respectively touch the surface, they are hardly inconveni- 
enced, and right themselves without a tremor. 

I do not think an albatross can land unless 
it be absolutely dead into the wind. I have 
watched them making two or three circuits 
before being satisfied that they could get down 
safely, and this in spite of the fact that there was 
something good on the surface rapidly being 
gobbled up by other birds. 

When an albatross comes down on ‘he 
water, it does so in precisely the same attit: de 
as a wild goose or duck—wings aback, and et 
splayed out to slide on the water. The accu 1- 
panying, singularly indifferent, photogr: 0h 
shows how far the primaries are bent be &, 
and the action of the false wing and tail as © ot 
and flap respectively. Although the eye c 
not observe it, the vertical travel at the enc of 
the primaries .must be about twenty ti ¢ 
greater than that at the shoulder, or ab ut 
three feet. This occurs only when the bir is 
alighting, taking off, or in a flat calm when | is 
forced to fly instead of merely soaring. 

Having sat down on the water, the a! a- 
tross keeps its wings, half folded, above ‘ts 

















SOUTHERN BLACK-BACK 


This species was seen in large numbers near Cape Town 
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back, sometimes for several minutes, possibly 
in order to use them as sails, and assist its 
paddles in reaching the objective. While the 
whole business of amerissage seems to be one 
of considerable difficulty, taking off seems com- 
atively easy. Flying, or even remaining on 
the wing, seems to have only a utilitarian 
erest for the albatross. I have seen some 
ds, apparently well fed, indulge in what 
eared to be soaring for soaring’s sake, but 
er perform anything like the “ whiffling ”’ 

1 wild goose when it comes down to feed 

oost. The albatross seems to be at all times a 

ous aldermanic sort of bird, squabbling 

y over its food. 

The most brilliant flyers seen were un- 

ibtedly the little Cape hens, diminutive black 

white petrels, whose speed equalled that of a 

| and whose aerobatics excelled those of a 
y nimble snipe. One second they were in 
is, but before one could press the release, 

- were fifty yards away, and hopelessly 

of range. In contrast to these will o’ the 

)s, the Southern black-backs and Antarctic 

as—themselves no mean aerobats—were 

i.bering and clumsy. 

From Durban to the Cape there was always 

1ething to see—Wandering albatrosses, Lay- 

's and other mollymawks, White-eyed and 

ey-headed gulls, Southern black-backs, more 
ander than their northern cousins, and hosts 
smaller petrels. As we approached Cape 
wn itself there must have been a big shoal 
fish about on the banks a few miles out, for 
passed through a snowstorm of dive-bombing 
(.pe gannets, hundreds of cormorants diving 
m the surface, black-backs all over the 
; 1ce and Cape hens and other petrels wheeling 
:ound in dizzy gyrations—besides the lordly and 
indifferent soaring albatrosses. To complete the 
picture, there was a large pod of dolphins flash- 
ing in and out of the water. 

We were bound for the West Indies, and the 
black-backs followed us for two days west- 
wards; one Antarctic skua tagged along for five, 
and a regular escort of albatrosses followed us up 
into the tropics. We passed through the migra- 
tion route of Wilson’s petrel, but unfortunately, 
though we saw a number of what might have 
been these interesting birds, looking just like 
house-martins chasing flies above a _ chalk 
stream, they did not come close enough for 
positive identification. All the way across the 
South Atlantic we saw petrels which were 
always too far off for classification. 

Something like 700 miles from the South 
American coast, I was called and told of a small 
bird flying round the ship. It soon re-appeared 
and seemed to be a small, lightly-coloured 
wader, with a rather faint wing-bar. I would like 
to stress the light colour of the upper side when 
in flight. It was not seen again that day, or the 
next, though we did see a swallow with a rather 
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WHAT ARE THEY ? 
Two of the mystery birds the author is unable to identify 


dark breast and belly, and an undoubted whim- 
brel on the latter day. The ‘‘ Seven Whistler ’’ 
flew round calling, and was quite unmistakable. 
What it was doing there I cannot imagine. 

The day after this, when we must have been 
still some two hundred miles from land, two of 
these small waders came aboard, and drank 
greedily from a saucer of fresh water. I 
managed to collect them before they had too 
much handling, and installed them in my cabin. 
The next day yet another one was caught, and 
they all three lived on my washstand during 
the day, and in a cardboard box by the side of 
my hammock on deck at night. 


At first I was unable to get them to eat any- 
thing. Bread and milk, which even an injured 
wild goose will accept within half an hour of 
capture, they resolutely turned down; neither 
would they look at very small scraps of raw 
meat which I offered them, remembering 
Christopher Dalgety’s sanderling. Eventually 
I offered them cockroaches, with which we were 
plentifully supplied. A wriggling cockroach in 
their saucer of water roused the suspicion of 
one, and then its curiosity and after that it was 
plane sailing. 

My only trouble was to maintain the cock- 
roach supply, and, for once, I was glad that the 
ship was crawling with these pests. A cock- 
roach squad was impressed, and supplies never 





THE MYSTERY BIRDS LIVED IN THE SHIP FOR THREE DAYS 


They ate on an average 20 cockroaches an hour each 





flagged. Twenty at a time was the average meal 
for each bird, repeated more or less hourly; 
the intervals were spent in sleeping and preening 
or walking round the floor of the cabin, pecking 
at the carpet. 

For three days, Klim, Kirov and Krupskaya, 
as they were called, regardless of race, age or sex, 
throve on their unaccustomed diet. The miser- 
able roaches were chivvied round the wash basin 
in and out of the water, for the birds could swim 
perfectly if out of their depth, caught, shaken 
like a rat by a terrier, nibbled with the sensitive 
bill tip, and then turned end on and swallowed. 
Even real whoppers went down the same way, 
but, alas ! there must have been some deficiency 
in the diet, for on the morning we arrived off 
Port of Spain, Kirov was dead in his box, and 
Krupskaya died while we were going ashore 
in the tender. 

I rushed the gallant little Klim out by taxi 
to the nearest beach, but by the time we got 
there, there was so little life left in him that I 
put him out of his misery rather than let him 
linger on. It was a sad end to a long voyage 
and infuriating to be beaten on the post, as it 
were, especially as I had managed to manu- 
facture rings from the metal cap of a whisky 
bottle, and engraved ‘‘Witherby, London XXX’”’ 
on them with a darning needle. 

[ had, tentatively, identified my three 
guests as American Pectoral sandpipers, but on 
looking up my own measurements, I am con- 
vinced they could not have belonged to that 
species. Mr. Kinnear informs me that American 
migrants do sometimes get lost when following 
the eastern migration route through Florida 
and the Islands, but, after all his kind trouble, 
I am afraid that I made a stupid mistake. I con- 
clude, therefore, with a detailed description of 
these waders, hoping that someone may be able 
to classify them, and also explain what they 
were doing 700 miles from the nearest land. 
Forehead, crown and nape dusky, the feathers 

edged with buff and chestnut, and altering 

to a dingy grey in the patches of winter plumage, 

Mantle and back similar, but white edges to some of 
the feathers—one of the birds had a well 
defined V cf white-edged feathers in the mantle. 

Rump white, upper tail coverts grey. 

Tail (twelve feathers) dark grey, the centre two 
almost black. 

Wing coverts occasionally tipped with white giving 
an indistinct wing-bar in flight. 

Quills dusky. 

Chin, throat and side of neck grey. 

Breast, vent, belly and under tail coverts white. 

A rather indistinct dark line through the eye, and a 
definite white stripe above it. 

Bill and legs black. 

Length 5°75 ins. Wings very long—longer than tail 
when folded. Total wingspread lft. Height 


when standing, to shoulder 3 ins., to crown, 

4:25 ins. Billlin. Tarsus-85in. Hind toe, -2in. 

The birds were just beginning to show a grey 
winter plumage on the nape and mantle and never 
uttered a sound while in my care. 
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HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


A Golf Commentary by 


HAVE just received a delightful present 
in the form of a little book on golf, now 
probably rather rare, which I doubt if I 
have ever seen before. It is called Golf 
and Golfers Past and Present, by the Rev. J. G. 
McPherson and was published in 1891. It 
consists of various papers reprinted from The 
National Observer (previously The Scots Observer) 
under Henley’s editorship, and also from Golf and 
other magazines. Dr. McPherson was a highly 
distinguished amateur golfer at St. Andrews in 
and before the days of Young Tommy Morris, 
and I remember very well reading some of his 
articles in Golf as a boy. I also remember 
that in those days they aroused in me a faint 
feeling of irritation, partly because the old 
gentleman seemed rather pleased with himself 
and partly because he was so obvious a praiser of 
past golf at the expense of the present. Now, 
however, that I have grown less critical with 
the years and am perhaps rather in the /audator 
temporis acti line of business myself, I have 
read the Doctor with interest and pleasure. 

A good deal of what he says has been said 
pretty. often by this time. The extreme 
narrowness of St. Andrews when the whins 
were abundant and the comparative wideness 
and easiness of the course since they have been 
hacked away, the difficulty of the old rough 
putting greens compared with the smooth and 
perfect ones of more modern times—these 
things have been dinned into our ears, and I will 
not repeat them. Incidentally, I am modern 
enough to doubt whether bad greens made golf 
more interesting, though they doubtless made 
it more difficult. ‘‘There was then,’’ says Dr. 
McPherson, “‘a variety of surface which brought 
out the greater skill . . . Then, at the Heather 
hole one had to dodge about and watch the lie 
of the green, carefully noting any hollow to 
catch or ‘soo-back’ to avoid in the gentle 
stroke; thereby, as old Robbie Paterson used 
to say, ‘ wilin’ the wether into the hoose’.’”’ That 
seems to me if I may irreverently say so, rather 
like saying that billiards is a more skilful game 
in a village recreation room than on a champion- 
ship table. However that may be, it does show, 
as Dr. McPherson is never weary of pointing 
out, that Allan Robertson’s 79 was a score 
which it is almost impossible for the player of 
to-day to appreciate at its proper worth. 

One interesting point, as it strikes me in 
reading this book, is how greatly golfing 
language has changed. I am ashamed to say 
that I do not know what a “‘soo-back”’ was, and 
there are many more instances that could be 
given. Here, for instance, is the author’s 
description of his own style. ‘‘His clubs were 
upright in a marked degree. There was no 
spring in the handle of the driver, until within 
a short distance of the head. The club held 
firmly in the left hand, and very easily in the 
right, was drawn up slowly in an almost 
vertical plane, until he could distinctly see the 
head with his left eye; then with gradually 
increasing velocity, he gave a sharp whiplike 
stroke with strong pressure of the wrist. This 
vertical style in his case reduced to a minimum 
the chances of the ball’s deviation to right or 
left after the stroke. Perhaps no one came near 
him for continued long ‘carries’ and ‘rocket’ 
strokes.’’ That is rather a mysterious passage. 
I judge that the Doctor, who was, as is known 
from other sources, a very fine driver, had an 
upright swing, which must have been in parti- 
cularly marked contrast with the sweeping 
“St. Andrew’s swing’ of those days, but the 
“whiplike stroke” is a little cryptic, and what 
was a rocket? I can only guess that it was a 
stroke that made the ball get up very quickly. 
And here is another description of one of the 
Condies which has puzzled me. “His cleek- 
driving was brilliant; but he adopted the excep- 
tional style of pressing the handle with the upper 
right arm, without a clear swing.’’ Here I 
get a picture of a man swinging his club very 
low and flat so that the shaft of the club hit 
his arm just below the shoulder at the top of 
the swing; but my interpretation may be quite 
wrong. The Doctor seems to me rather obscure, 
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but style is a hard thing to describe and perhaps 
I could do no better myself. : 

How history repeats itself! We who are 
now as old as the Doctor was when he wrote 
his book make a bitter outcry at the number 
of clubs with which people think it necessary 
to play and we are convinced that we are right. 
Dr. McPherson was likewise convinced that 
golfers used an absurdly large number of clubs 
50 years ago. He came from his quiet manse, 
where there was no golf, to watch a professional 
tournament at North Berwick, and was inex- 
pressibly shocked at what he saw. He called 
upon the shade of Allan to witness that golf 
had gone to the devil. ‘It was lamentable,’’ 
he says, ‘“‘to see the reckless change in the 
weapons. Each caddy groaned under the 
weight of seven irons of different shapes, with 
two or three clubs, whereas old Tom Morris 
was playing fully better with his twoirons.”’ In 
this sentence “‘ clubs,’’ of course, means wooden 
clubs. Many acaddy of to-day would deem him- 
self very well off indeed if he only ‘groaned 
under”’ nine or tenclubsinall. ‘‘ Driver, middle- 
spoon, iron, cleek and putter were all the clubs 
that the players of old were accustomed to 
use in their general play; but more than double 
that number are used now.’’ It was all dreadful, 
and perhaps most dreadful of all was the fact 
that most of the competitors had abandoned the 
wooden putter. Sayers in particular horrified 
the old gentleman. ‘‘On another green Sayers, 
with semi-circular back, was stretched down and 
grasping a cleek about a foot-length from the 
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head. . . . We have only to look back to the 
glorious approaches on the putting-green by 
Willie Park senior and Mr. Gilbert Mitchell 
Innes, with the wooden putter, to see in contrast 
the uncertain nips of the lofter or cleek in the 
modern style of the game.”’ 

Poor old gentleman! I become very sorry 
for him and wish he had never gone to North 
Berwick for that jaunt to which he had looked 
forward so eagerly. And there was somethi.g 
worse, if possible, than the discarding of the 
putter. There was the use by Archie Simps: n 
of ‘‘the ugly club called the bulger.”’ The he: d 
was so small that the Doctor averred that e 
would be ‘‘afraid of missing with it.’?’ Evin 
more degraded was the employment ofa horril e 
thing called a “‘patent lofter.’’ Here agai 
Sayers was the criminal but he was, accordi 
to the Doctor, properly punished. If he h 
been Allan, or if he had been Tom, he wot 
have played his approach to the Gate hole wi 
his cleek, to pitch and run, but no, he wo1 
pitch high in the air and his ball stopped on t < 
face: ‘‘for the sake of exhibiting to t.e 
spectators the virtues of his patent, he lost t 
hole and the match.’’ When I read the e 
words I remembered how I had stood watchi 
at the Field hole at Hoylake with Mr. Jo 
Ball. A young gentleman had a short approa | 
to*play over perfectly flat ground—a clear ca. 
as it appeared for a running shot—and he to: | 
a mashie-niblick and hit the ball exactly halfw 
to the hole. Mr. Ball exhibited a malevole 
satisfaction almost equal to the Doctor’s ov» 
the failure of the patent lofter. So it will eve 
be, and I do not doubt that those who are young 
now will some day be holding up their hands 
in horror at the clubs and strokes of their 
successors and declaring that they “are not 
golf.”’ 
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KEEPING SMALL SHOOTS GOING 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


F many problems confronting shooting 
men to-day, that of maintaining the 
stamina of game at such a level as 
will ensure its regeneration and 

increase when the war is over, is perhaps the 
most important. It is also, if my own experience 
of running an 800-acre shoot for the past two 
years is any criterion, the most abstruse. 

For one thing, staff reductions aggravate 
everybody’s difficulties. Even in normal cir- 
cumstances, no matter how well tended an 
estate may be, we all know the disastrous effect 
upon its preservation of neglected merings. 
Vermin are mostly nomadic; no creatures are 
quicker to spot a land of plenty to its rapid 
deterioration, if its neighbours permit raptorial 
breeding to go on unchecked. In a single 
parish this is bad enough; over an entire county 
it may be disastrous. 

Yet this is no exaggerated picture of the 
risks we all run to-day, and, if I refer more 
particularly to small and medium-sized shoots, 
it is because, I fancy, most of us are more 
concerned with them than with properties 
which, however shorn of normal staffs, are not 
entirely unkeepered. 


DANGER FROM NEGLECT 


These small shoots tot up in aggregate to 
an enormous acreage which, if neglected to a 
degree involving the virtual extinction of game 
stocks, will be almost impossible to recondition, 
save at great expense, in happier times. We 
should bear in mind that what we rather 
vaguely term “‘rough”’ shootings—the 300 acres 
here, the 600 acres there, on farmlands, marsh 
and open down, many of them held on a year- 
to-year tenancy by men who cannot afford to 
spend large sums in preservation—constitute 
probably 70 per cent. of the game ground in 
this country. That is why I stress their import- 
ance in the general scheme of things. 

However deficient he may be in professional 
skill, a man learns a lot from taking on the 
duties of his keeper. If I may quote my own 
experience, he learns at least that no day is 


quite long enough for their performance, 
especially when Home Guard duties and the 
like have prior claims. Some jobs, which are 
essential and mere routine normally, it is 
impossible to do as thoroughly as one would 
wish; others, for want of help, one cannot do 
at all. And so the problem is first to decide 
which are the more important, and then, so 
to speak, to map out one’s ground, in order 
that those parts of it which promise to pay best 
come in for most attention. 

Doubtless it will provide a very different 
aspect under new management from that which 
it bore in the capable hands of Giles, now serving 
other gods. It is so easy to portray the well-run 
shoot on paper, so difficult to run it when one 
comes down to brass tacks. Those nicely-sited 
coverts, each complementary to each, those 
rolling downs designed by Providence for 
partridge driving may be ideal—in theory. 
But how ill theory will square with practice 
if the density of those woods bar out sunshine 
and air, and if the downs boast so much cover 
as a fieldmouse would despise? Before one can 
shoot birds, one must produce birds to shoot; 
in other words, one must assist Nature to create 
the best possible conditions under which they 
will thrive and reproduce their species. 


THREE MAIN ESSENTIALS 


Every shoot, according to environment aid 
size, has obviously its own peculiar problems. 
But common to all are three main essenti |s 
to the welfare of game stocks—clean grou! 
profuse nesting and holding cover and adeque ‘€ 
natural foods for adult and young birds ali ° 
Admittedly, except on soils which conduce 
agricultural abundance, such conditions 
easier of description than attainment. But th: 
are few mixed shoots the latent possibilities > 
which the energetic workman cannot fai 
successfully exploit. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by a sim) 
instance. You have, let us suppose, 800 ac 
of mixed ground. The kind of game tl 
predominates will largely indicate your | 
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of action. On downland and arable, for example, 
it will probably be more profitable to concen- 
trate on partridges and let wild pheasants take 
their chance, whereas the latter would be the 
better proposition where little copses, gorse 
and scrub are outstanding features of the 


landscape. 


My point here is that no amateur can hope 
to ve a jack-of-all-trades. The reason so many 
shoots are disappointing is that too much is 
No single- 
ha: led man, however efficient, is capable of 
te ing partridge beats as well as coverts and 
pr ucing a high percentage out of both. The 
sir le reason is that he has not time. 
fc he fails to show that quota of either 
pe ridges or pheasants which could reasonably 
hi been expected had he been allowed to 
me one or the other his primary objective. 

And this consideration is more 


as! d of keepers of experience. 
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There- 


incisive 


now than ever, for no one can raise birds without 
a decent nucleus of breeding-stock, which, be 
it remembered, cannot be augmented by the 
several extraneous methods of peace-time. We 
may still be able to exchange our eggs with 
neighbours ; even to purchase a few stock birds 
to introduce fresh blood. But Euston systems, 
hand-rearing, and all the rest of it, are tem- 
porarily relegated to the past, even were they not 
beyond the capacity of the average individual. 

Besides, he will be better occupied in 
mastering the elementary than in bothering 
his head with the abstruse. Everyone, I imagine, 
would agree that the bane of shootings, large 
and small, is vermin. 
remember, casting back to the last war, is the 
ever-increasing havoc vermin caused as keepers 
were called up for service. 
instance, in half only of a Scottish county, 
92,500 head of vermin were destroyed in 
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to-day. 


And one thing I do 


As a single 


the three years 

It is questionable, 
pessimist, whether the outlook is not worse 
We are all a great deal busier; there 
has been little—on small shoots anyway—of 
that systematic trapping which alone leads to 
appreciable reduction in furred pests. 

Consequently, we now face stocks which, 
unchecked and waxing fat for months past, 
will of a certainty increase their like enormously 
in months to come. The problem is too big to 
tackle as it should be tackled. Vermin clubs, 
for instance, which proved their worth in 1919, 
would be impracticable solutions in war-time. 
But it is questionable whether with greater 
co-operation between landowners, farmers and 
shooting tenants, we might not avert a great 
deal of the damage which a surplus of rap- 
torials must inflict on game and agricultural 
interests alike. 
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succeeding the Armistice. 
although I am no 


CORRESPONDENCE 


dE PLANNING OF 
DORSET 


) the Earl of Ilchester. 


for your excellent reference to the 
pi ining of Dorset in your issue of 
fe ruary 27? Counties know their 
0 practical needs and necessities 
fa better than those persons who sit 
in London and work on theoretical 
lines. They should be consulted in 
this all-important matter of grouping, 
for, as you most pertinently remark : 
“Tne whole future of a county may 
be determined by the Planning Region 
to which it is allotted by the National 
Plan.’ Dorset is now arbitrarily 
grouped with Gloucestershire, Wilt- 
shire and Somerset for the purpose of 
determining the rate of roadmen’s 
wages; and no opportunity was given 
to state its case. Similarly, as you 
rightly say, the county has been 
placed for Civil Defence purposes in 
quite a different area, with head- 
quarters at Reading, and _ there 
doubtless it will remain until the end 
of the war. But neither spiritually 
nor physically is there any reason for 
its inclusion for planning with that 
region in the future; and at all events, 
grouping should surely be the same 
for all purposes; otherwise confusion 
must be worse confounded. 

It would seem to me that a com- 
bination of Dorset, Cornwall and 
Devon would be the ideal. Those 
counties show a close similarity of 
interests, and their characteristics are 
largely identical. Somerset is not so 
closely allied to them, as it contains 
a mining district and also the out- 
skirts of large towns. On the other 
hand it comes geographically into the 
pattern; and it may be that those 
four counties as a group for all pur- 
poses is the proper solution. But to 
put Dorset with those lying to the 
north and east, which daily show 
more signs of industrialisation, is 
clearly wrong and almost unthinkable. 
—ILCHESTER, Melbury, Dorchester. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
VEGETABLES 


Sir,—May I offer a few comments on 
your leading article on vegetable 
distribution in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 27? 

To take the onion question first. 
The weather has been blamed for 
this shortage, and to a certain extent 
rigitly, but I maintain that if the 
Ne ional Vegetable Marketing Com- 
pa y had organised its scheme in a 
bu. aess-like manner all would have 
b well and the public, who had 
rey tered, would have received, I 
th: <, its 2lb. of onions per head. I 
a igent for a large agricultural 
es’ 2and we have a market garden of 
/ cres. All onions grown, except 
SI and thick-necked, were taken 
: e National Vegetable Marketing 


it, —May I be allowed to thank you 
¢ , y y 
wR 


any (about 2% tons) and four 
‘nments totalling one ton went 
a ‘on the railway during a journey 
0 ut 40 miles. If this happened 





here, can it be said that the same was 
happening all over the country, and 
is it not reasonable to suppose that 
this was one of the supply centres for 
the Black Market? The head gardener 
here had no complaints about his 
onion crop, and very large, sound and 
perfect onions were sent by the 
National Vegetable Marketing Com- 
pany to the pickling factories. Why 
did the Ministry permit small and 
thick-necked onions to be sold by the 
grower to the public at 5d. per Ib. 
when these (and there must have been 
hundreds of tons, even if the season 
was such a bad one !) would have been 
ideal for pickling. I instructed the 
head gardener to refuse to accept 
registrations for onions as I saw no 
reason why we should send our 
onions away at £25 per ton and then 
have to pay 7s. 5d. per cwt. extra for 
someone else’s onions. As regards 
1942 onion plants, someone has had a 
brain wave. Last year onion plants 
were retailed at from 2s. to 3s. per 
100; this year they are to be sold at 
5d. per lb., which means about 
2,000 plants. Who is responsible for 
this childish order? 

No credit should be given the 
National Vegetable Marketing Com- 
pany in connection with carrots. 
They tried to stop the grower retailing 
them and I think opposition was too 
strong; I gave the Miristry of Food 
my view on the scheme. 

You refer also to the National 
Farmers’ Union. What has been done 
by this Union fcr the market gardener? 
In my view, absolutely nothing. The 
Union fixed prices for produce based 
on the farmer’s cost of production, 
but there is no comparison between 
what it costs a farmer to grow a 
certain crop and that of a market 
gardener. I think the birth of the 
National Growers’ Association is due 
to some degree to the estate I am in 
charge of, and I only hope it becomes 
strong enough to see that its members 
get a square deal.—JoHN Goopwin, 
The Lodge, Keele, Stoke-on-Trent. 


A USE FOR BISHOPS’ 
PALACES 


S1r,—You recently published an 
excellent article on the future of the 
larger country houses, with some very 
practical suggestions as to their post- 
war use. There is another type of 
house for which I think a solution 
should be sought, namely, the bishop’s 
palace. 

It is difficult to ascertain the 
present position, but certainly before 
this war many of the bishops were 
finding these vast houses to be an 
intolerable burden. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners can and do sell Church 
property that they deem to have 
become redundant, and it would be a 
tragedy if the palaces passed into 
purely private or commercial hands. 
With this factor in mind, it would 
seem that now is the time to explore 
all the possible uses to which the 
palaces could be put after the war. 
Redundant royal residences such as 





Hampton Court, Kensington and Kew 
are greatly enjoyed (and supported) 
by the public. Could not a similar 
scheme be evolved for some of the 
bishops’ palaces, and could not the 
non- “‘state-rooms”’ be converted into 
dwelling-places of reasonable dimen- 
sions for the modern prelates, many 
of whom do not desire to live (even 
if their means permit) in the grandiose 
manner of their predecessors ?— 
RICHARD STEWART JONES, Aberyst- 
wyth. 


THE NEW FOREST PONY 


S1r,—In answer to Mr. Summerhays’s 
letter, I have not at any time advo- 
cated the destruction of New Forest 
ponies. I suggest they should be 
penned up in rough grazing fields for 
the duration of the war, and every 
real pony lover has done this already. 
It is only those owners who have no 
consideration for their animals that 
turn them loose to be chased from one 
farm to another and killed by traffic 
on the roads. No real horse-lover 
would dream of subjecting his pony 
to the risks they run, even if they are 
obtaining their forage at the expense 
of others. I have seen five dead ponies 
by the roadside beyond the Forest 
boundaries this winter. 


The stock defence and parrot cry 
of the straying ponies’ advocates is 
that if farmers have inefficient fencing 
it serves them right. This does not 
seem a convincing argument in these 
days when it is the nation that suffers 
as well as the individual farmer. When 
the war broke out something like 
75 per cent. of the farms in England 
were in a state of neglect owing to 
the past policy of our Governments, 
but in every other part of the country 
efforts are made to help the farmer 
overcome his deficiencies. Here the 
attitude is apparently that he should 
suffer for them, and the nation’s food 
supply should suffer also. Also, I 
would again remind Mr. Summerhays 
that night manceuvres often result in 
hedgerows being broken in every 
direction and gates being left open. 

It is certainly not common know- 
ledge that some farmers regard as a 
useful side-line the catching of these 
ponies and overcharging their owners 
for their keep. Mr. Summerhays can 
have no conception of the time and 
man-power required to round the 
ponies up, of the archaic and in- 
efficient methods ruling identification, 
nor of the financial acumen of the 
pony owners in avoiding claims for 
payment. If any farmer can make a 
success of this side-line he is wasting 
his time in the New Forest—he should 
be in Throgmorton Street. 

Mr. Summerhays’s light-hearted 
views on straying ponies are based on 
opinions formed in London, S.W.20, 
while mine are those of an eye-witness 
in an observation post on one of the 
main pony runways from the Forest— 
a veritable Darb el Haramiya (Robbers’ 
Road).—C. S. Jarvis (Major), Ring- 
wood, Hampshire. 


BENJAMIN GOODISON 


From Earl Spencer. 

$1r,—The article on Benjamin Goodi- 
son which appeared on February 27 isa 
reminder that he was employed by 
nearly all who were furnishing houses 
towards the end of the first half 
of the eighteenth century. Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, employed 
him in her many houses and when she 
bought a house in Dover Street, he 
helped her in various ways. 

She was often assisting her rela- 
tions financially and after her grand- 
daughter, Isabella, Duchess of Man- 
chester, had been left a_ childless 
widow in 1739, she purchased this 
house and gave it to her completely 
furnished. 

Goodison bid for it in July, 1740, 
and secured it for £1,915, and the 
Duchess gave him £21 “for buying it 
so extreamly cheap.”’ It had belonged 
to Lady Westmorland, so he also bid 
for “‘the pictures fixt on the doors 
and things in the Offices’’—they cost 
£155 at her sale, the chief lot being 
83 ells of tapestry at £64 6s. 6d. 

His bill for alterations in the 
house amounts to £75, much of which 
is for repairs and carpentry, though 
he provides four walnut elbow chairs 
at 18s. 6d. each and nine chairs at 
8s. 9d., but six French arm chairs at 
8s. were purchased of George Ayliffe. 

Goodison also provided chimney- 
and pier-glasses and several marble 
tables with walnut frames, but the 
275 yards of green damask as well as 
enough white damask for a bed are 
not included in his bill nor in that of 
the upholsterer, Sherard Paxton, this 
latter bill amounting to only £46. 

Henry Flitcroft was the architect 
who “fitted up the house”’ and his 
bill is for £580, but the details are 
missing.—SPENCER, Althorp, North- 
ampton. 


NOTEPAPER ECONOMY 


S1r,—To-day I have bought a number 
of sheets of paper arranged to fold up 
and become envelopes as well. They 
cost about a halfpenny each and 
afford, at that, a great deal of writing 
space and become a packet of reason- 
able size not likely to be lost in the 
post. This, I felt, to be a real 
economy, but, alas, my fifty envelope- 
sheets were put up between strong 
cardboard covers, linen bound, and 
with a facing of blotting paper on the 
front cover. I should have been much 
happier could I have bought them 
merely tied in a sheaf with an inch or 
two of string. I am doubtful now as 
to whether I have effected much 
economy. — ELIZABETH STEWARD, 
Crouch End, N.8. 


A LIAR’S MEMORIAL 


S1r,—The picture of the Liar’s 
Memorial in Country LIFE of 
January 23 reminded me of some non- 
sense verses on the subject sent me 
many years ago by my old friend 
Percy White, the author. They were 
written in the train on the way from 
Devizes. I enclose them as perhaps 








THE ORGAN-BUILDER’S MEMORIAL 


(See letter ‘“‘ An Organ Memorial”) 
you might like to publish them in 
allusion to the “ Liar of Devizes.”’ 


THE DAME OF DEVIZES 
or a Nursery Rhyme to Inculcate Love 
of Truth. 
There was an old dame of Devizes 
Who told lies of extra’y’nary sizes, 
But the Lord in His glory 
Annoyed by a story 
Extinguished the Dame of Devizes. 
She’s now in the dim depths of Hades 
Where abide all the falsest of ladies. 
And the Town to mark their aversion 
Raised a stone to this damnable person. 
Beware then, lest much to your sorrow 
Your facts from your fancy you borrow. 
Where the worm dieth not 
Is an unpleasant spot 
Where you may be summoned to-morrow. 
So all praise to the Lord in His glory 
Who checked the old dame in her story, 
And honour the town of Devizes 
Where the liar most promptly chastised is! 
In its market-place hoary 
Refrain from a story 
Lest sudden and sad your demise ts. 
There is no weekly publication 
that gives me such pleasure to read as 
Country LiFe (but I wish the paper 
was not quite so shiny!) and can do 
without all the other weeklies if I can 
still have it.— AGNES WASON, Somerset. 
[We need hardly say that the 
shiny paper to which our correspon- 
dent refers is essential to the good 
reproduction of illustrations.—ED.] 


REAL ESTATE AND THE 
WAR 


Sir,—As one for many years pro- 
fessionally concerned with landed 
property, I find the column by “‘Arbi- 
ter’’ of particular interest. 

The article included in your issue 
of February 20 raises a number of 
problems arising out of war-time 
restrictions which ‘‘Arbiter ’’ suggests 
adversely affect property owners. 
With this contention I wholly agree. 
but I do not think that it can be said 
that the Government’s action is 
unreasonable. There can be no 
question that it is essential to divert 
our now limited resources of labour 
and materials mainly into the war 
effort, and that work which may be 
important to those property owners 
whose buildings have suffered damage 
must, unfortunately, be suspended. 

“‘Arbiter’’ also criticises adversely 
the operation of the recent Defence 
Regulation which protects farming 
tenants from notices to quit. This 
would not have been necessary had 
it not been for the operations of 
speculators in their dealings in landed 
estates; certainly these transactions 
comprise a minority of those recorded, 
but if unchecked, would have had a 
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cumulatively serious 
effect upon the farming 
community, to whom 
the nation looks so 
largely for its food 
supplies. 

To win the war is 
a paramount considera- 
tion and_ considerable 
sacrifices are called for 
from all. I am confid- 
ent that, by and large, 
the majority of those 
concerned with real 
estate will not complain 
if they are called upon 
to bear their share.— 
T. S.L. Wootton, South 
Audley Street, Mayfair, 
W.1. 


AN ORGAN 

MEMORIAL 
S1r,—You have recently 
(February 27) illustrated 
a tombstone in the shape 
of an anvil. This re- 
markable organ-memo- 
rial is to be seen in the 
churchyard at Kildwick, 
West Yorkshire, and 
serves to recall the 
lifelong interest of a 
certain John Laycock. 
Approximately 3 ft. in 
height, the organ is com- 
plete with console, stops, 
pedals, pipes and ornamentation—all 
beautifully carved—and an accom- 
panying inscription states: ‘The 
above is from the design of the first 
organ built by the said John Lay- 
cock.’”’ Founder of a local firm of 
organ-builders, Laycock also installed 
an organ in Kildwick Church. 


MY 
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PICTURES OF 
WORKING OXEN 
Sir,—From time to 
time, CouNTRY LIFE 
correspondence con- 
tains illustrations of 
old pictures ; so pos- 
sibly this photograph 
of a water-colour 
record of an _ extraor- 
dinary feat may be of 
interest. It shows the 
moving of a windmill 
at Brighton, for a dis- 
tance of over two miles, 
by 86 oxen in the year 
1797. I understand 
that horses were first 
tried, but the result 
was merely broken 
tackle—for the horse’s 
method of pulling, when 
the load is very heavy, 
consists of jerks. Oxen, 
as is well known, exert 
a slower, steadier haul. 

It was by the courtesy 
of the curator of the 
Thomas Stanford 
Museum at Preston Park, 
on the outskirts of 
Brighton, that I had 
the picture photo- 
graphed. 

It may be worth 
mentioning that 
recent attempts to find good eigh- 
teenth- or early nineteenth-century 
illustrations of oxen at work in Britain 
have as yet produced practically 
nothing (other than this picture) of 
curious, informative, or esthetic 
interest. Possibly some of your 
readers could say whether this is due 
to my bad luck or whether pictures 


AN EEL NET IN ACTION IN A DUTCH DYKE 
(See letter “A Dutch Eel Fishery’’) 


The headstone also is noteworthy, 
for it bears the following tribute to 
Mrs. Laycock, who died in 1863. 

She was! But I forbear to tell 

you what. 
Think what a wife should be, for 
she was that. 
—G. B. W., Leeds. 


EIGHTY-SIX OXEN 


of working oxen in England are in 
fact rare. Surely Morland, Shayer, 
Ibbetson and others—perhaps even 
Rowlandson— must have _ recorded 
scenes in which draught oxen figured 
prominently? Of course, there are in 
existence many twentieth - century 
photographs of oxen: I have taken 


MOVE A WINDMILL IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
(See letter “‘ Pictures of Working Oxen"’) 





ON A V FOR VICTORY 
(See letter ‘‘ A Bird's Choice ’’) 


some myself.—J. D. U. W., Bradfic 
neay Reading. 


A DUTCH EEL FISHERY 


S1r,—You may think it worth while, 
in view of the letter and photograph 
dealing with the trade in eels which 
you have recently published, to re- 
produce this picture taken on the 
island of Texel, before the war. It 
shows a Dutch eel net in action in a 
dyke where it captured large quan- 
tities of eels.—F. P., Shropshire. 


A BIRD’S CHOICE 
S1r,—This ‘‘ V for Victory’’ campaign 
is very catching! It has now spread 
to the birds, for the hen stonechat 
that I photographed on the V-shaped 
sprig of gorse obviously wishes to be 
associated with it !—C. Eric PALMAR, 
R.A.F. 


WHY MOUNT A HORSE 
FROM THE LEFT? 


Sir,—I am all in favour of people 
mounting and feeding a horse from 
both sides, and I myself always saddle 
up from the right. But now let me 
answer C. R. Grace about this 
“peculiar’’ left-hand education. 
Surely it is because the vast majority 
of people are right-handed, and it 
follows therefore that we lead with 
the right hand and walk on the left 
side. In the same way we walk up 
to the manger with the sieve under our 
left arm, tip the contents into the 
manger and give a final mixing with 
the right hand, which is the natural 
working hand, and, by the way, use 
that hand to push the horse’s head 
off the manger while the contents are 
being thrownin. Other things natur- 
ally follow such as “‘throwing”’ the 
rug on with the right hand, and your 
correspondent, if right-handed, would 
find it very awkward to stand on the 
right-hand side of the horse and pull 
the bridle up over the horse’s head 
with the left hand. You cannot got 
away from the fact that to t 
average person the right hand is t 
working hand and that is why we w‘ 
on a horse from the left-hand side. 
What interested me most in M 
Shedden’s letter is her theory tl 
because we always work from t 
left the horse is constantly looki 
round to the left and bending 
whole spine which “already has 
natural curvature that way.” § 
adds that the one-sided mouth 
“often due to the resistance of t 
horse’s neck and even body musc 
and is not the mouth at all.” 
would not care to dispute that t! 
interesting suggestion is sometin 
the cause of the one-sided mout , 
though frankly I should doubt it. | 
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have ridden a great number of horses 
with one-sided mouths and I have 
never had any doubt that it is the 
result of rough usage to the mouth 
(for what reason is neither here nor 
there) and as soon as some part of 
the sensitive bars of the _ horse’s 
mouth becomes insensitive he, as it 
were, adjusts his jaw and slips the bit 
into that part of his mouth, so that 
it sts on the ‘‘dead’’ bars—a 
nat cal act of self-protection. I am 
dou tful about Mrs. Shedden’s theory, 
an would ask, given a horse with 


1 ely sensitive mouth, but with 


this resistance of neck and _ body 
mu: les to which Mrs. Shedden refers, 
wo d its mouth become one-sided ? 
I ynder, however, whether Mrs. 
She Jen, when she refers to a one- 
si mouth, means as I do, a mouth 
‘¢ 4’ on one side, or to a horse 
wh . is inclined to carry its head on 


on ide. There is all the difference 
in .is—R. S. SUMMERHAYS, Editor, 
R g. 


HE SPEED OF BIRDS 


S -In a recent issue of your 
jc. ial I was misquoted as saying, or 
wr ng, that ‘‘the swift’’ had been 
tir d by me to fly at the rate of 200 
mi ;an hour. The bird I referred to 
we the Spine-tail swift (Hivundapus 
ca. ‘acutus), of which I knew very 
we the two races nudipes and cochin- 
ch onsis. We were able to time these 
bir s with exceptional accuracy as 
du ig the survey of the Cachar Hills, 
pri to the construction of the Assam- 
Be zal Railway, it had been ascer- 
taived that the hill on which my 
house stood was exactly two miles 
distant from a ridge on the opposite 
side of the Jatinga River. In the 
evenings the spine-tails used to come 
over my house and fly straight to 
the opposite ridge and, on reaching it, 
at once dip down into the farther 
valley. 

With a stop watch, I could time 
them as they swished over my house 
until they dipped into the valley over 
the ridge. The slowest time taken 
was at the rate of 172 miles an hour, 
the fastest 218 miles, both extremes 
being exceptional. If there was an 
error made it was in undercalculating 
the speed. There was and could be 
no mistake over the start, as the birds 
came up from the Diyung Valley 
below the back of my house, dipped 
as they cleared the roof of my house 
and flew straight as a die for the 
Jetinga Valley. The actual times 
taken to traverse the two miles varied 
between 32°8 seconds and 41°8. 
Several gentlemen helped me with 
the timing, among these being Messrs. 
Maitland Heriot, F. F. Bott and Lyon 
Clarke. 

[ am not one of those who believe 
in birds flying at the speeds often 
guessed at and should be: much 
surprised to find an English swift 
capable of 100 miles an hour, though 
Micropus melba should manage this 
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and, perhaps, Micro- 
pus pacificus. To 
those who have seen 
all three of these birds 
in flight—as, of course, 
I have—the difference 
in their speed is 
noti¢ed to be ex- 
traordinary.— E. C. 
STUART BAKER 6, 
Harold Road, Upper 
Norwood, S.E.19. 


AN ENQUIRY 
FROM U.S.A. 


Sir,—I_ enclose a 
tracing of a rough 
sketch sent to me by a friend in the 
United States who is anxious to get 
some information about it. This is, I 
think, the actual size; it is guinea 
gold and has been worn as a watch- 
chain ornament. It appears to relate 
to the accession of James I, but I 
should be grateful if you or your 
correspondents could identify it. 

The same friend alsoasks me what 
was the church that was restored by 
the women of the parish after Crom- 
well’s depredations and has since been 
damaged or destroyed by the Ger- 
mans. I cannot give her this inform- 
ation but perhaps one of your corre- 
spondents can.—EUNICE H. TURNER, 
Ware, Hertfoydshive. 


FROM PRISONERS OF 
WAR 


S1r,—Your readers may like to see 
some further photographs taken at 
Oflag V B of the plays produced by 
our prisoners there. My husband, 
Lieut. Leslie Powell, when sending the 
three photographs together remarked 
«“A South Sea show we did at VB. 
You would love the Maoris—they are 
the chaps with the painted faces.” 
Since being transferred to VIB, he 
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WHAT IS IT? 


(See letter “An Enquiry from U.S.A.’’) been offered a move 
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has met several Maori 
officers ‘‘who made 
wonderful South Sea 
islanders in our last 
production !’’ — ANNA 
E. Powe, Herbert 
House,Well Hall Road, 
Eltham. 


Sir-—I have re- 
ceived from my hus- 
band, Captain P. Scott- 
Martin, M.C., at Oflag 
V B, two more cards. 
On the first, dated 
December 14, he says: 
‘‘ Officers over 40 have 


to a smaller camp. I 
have not volunteered to go, however, 
as I wish to stay with my friends. 
Have just made a gramophone from 
a Red Cross motor; the rest of the 
parts have not arrived. There are 
quite a lot of records in the camp. 
We have just acquired a canary from 
the canteen. It is a cheerful little 
beast.”’ 

On January 8 he writes: ‘Pro- 
duction of our paper (mentioned in 
extract printed in Country LIFE, 
February 27) is suspended, perhaps 
permanently, but I have always plenty 
to do.’”’— RENE Scott- Martin, 10, 
Park Avenue, St. Albans. 


S1r,—Last year you kindly printed 
letters from my son (Capt. T. C. N. 
Gibbens, R.A.M.C.). I am sending 
extracts from others which I think 
wives and mothers might like to read. 
One thing I do not understand : when 
he was taken prisoner in May, 1940, 
after Dunkirk, the Camp was Oflag 
IX A.; for some reason now the Camp 
is Stalag IX C., Kommando 1249, 
Germany. Letters sent to the old 
address reach him, but a bit late. 
They have 300 sick and a large 
hospital. He says (in a letter dated 
December 28): ‘‘ After some delay 
for most of December I got eight 
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letters on Christmas Day—a really 
delightful present. We had a really 
terrific Christmas, very different from 
the cabbage soup, two cigs. and a 
bottle of beer of the Christmas before. 
Everyone had a colossal meal with 
Christmas pudding, etc., more than 
twice what I could eat; then on Boxing 
Day we did two shows of the panto- 
mime in the village hall—with six new 
really good tunes—a howling success. 
The troops sang off and on for twodays 
onend! To-day a carol concert by the 
choir. We are all now worn out and 
quite willing to settle downgto quiet 
times. The men are so fit and full of 
beans that I’ll be really glad to see 
them repatriated—just for a quiet 
life! There is nothing I am in need 
of in the clothes line—plenty for the 
rest of the war, but more toothpaste, 
toothbrushes, or a cheap watch 
would be very useful. Also par- 
ticularly cigarettes. Those parcels 
that used to come before were very 
welcome—half the amount twice as 
often might get through better. The 
Red Cross supply is rather spasmodic 
—private parcels have been the main 
source for six months. We are quite 
ready to stay here for 1942, though it 
is sobering to think that I am 29 to- 
day and have done nothing yet. I 
have a mass of books still and the 
library is very good—anyway I’ve 
been to» busy to read for a month. 
Had a letter to-day from someone 
who has adopted me with the ‘ Books 
and Games Fund,’ and an unknown 
American sent me some tobacco! ”’ 

From earlier letters I extract the 
following news: ‘“‘ Three nurses have 
arrived here; these ladies with their 
fresh society have made life much 
more pleasant for us. The first is the 
wife of a naval officer, the second a 
charming lady about 50 with rows of 
medals—and the third—a girl brought 
up in the lap of luxury who takes to 
nursing like a duck to water.’’ In 
another letter he says: ‘‘ A stopping 
came out of a tooth of mine. The 
German over us allowed me to go five 
miles into the town to see a dentist, 
who did the work well.’” Then again : 
“Two blinded men have just come 
here as prisoners. We felt something 
could be done for them; again the 
German sent me with them to the 
town. We had to stay out all night. 
That was my first night away from the 
camp for twenty months.’”’ Then again 
he says: ‘‘ An airman taken at Crete 
has arrived. We have learnt a great 
deal and many things explained. One 
thing, his parents live at Coventry ! 
Some of this news means a great deal 
to us!”’ 

I thank you personally very much 
for interesting yourself through your 
paper in our prisoners. Relations 
want to know all they can hear. My 
son asks for a watch. I cannot get one 
in any store in London, and nothing 
in a lady’s watch with a seconds hand 
for a doctor.—SaLLiIeE HARTLEY 
Gi1BPENS, 4, Lord Street West, South- 
port. 





THE MAORI MAIDENS 
PRISONERS OF WAR (OFLAG VB) IN A SOUTH SEA ISLAND PLAY 
See letter “ From Prisoners of War.”’ 
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BLOODSTOCK SUPREMACY 


AMERICA v. 


CCORDING to Reuter, Mr. Arthur B. 
Hancock, who is the leading and 
largest breeder of bloodstock in the 
United States, recently stated in a 

speech which he made at Lexington in Ken- 
tucky that after the war America would become 
the fountain-head of thoroughbred blood 
strains. This, he said, would be so because, 
firstly, we were short of horse fodder in this 
country; secondly, because Hyperion was the 
only outstanding stallion we had here; and 
lastly, because now that Germany had taken 
over the French horses they would become 
ineligible for our Stud Book and anyhow not 
available for our use. 

Had this been said by anyone but Mr. 
Hancock, who, as has been mentioned, is the 
leading and largest breeder in the States and 
has furthermore always ten to a dozen picked 
stallions at his famous establishment in the 
Blue Grass country, it could have been passed 
over as a good example of wishful thinking or 
optimistic propaganda. Coming from him it 
needs consideration and, just possibly, contra- 
diction. 

His first point concerning the shortage of 
horse fodder can be passed over briefly, as the 
food question now is no worse than, if as bad as, 
it was in the last war and at the end of that 
there was no marked deterioration of blood- 
stock, but rather there was an improvement in 
it, in comparison with the years immediately 
preceding the war. 

Concerning Mr. MHancock’s other two 
arguments, there is more to write. Hyperion 
has the winners of 92 races, of £86,15434, from 
four crops of runners, to his credit, and these 
include all the ‘“‘New’”’ classics except, so far, 
the Two Thousand Guineas. He is admittedly 
outstanding, so much so, in fact, that it is 
apt to be overlooked that Mr. J. A. Dewar’s 
Fair Trial, whose offspring have been run- 


ning for only two seasons, has been responsible 
for the winners of 38 races, of £10,696 1%, in- 


cluding the .““New’’ Two Thousand Guineas. 
More unlikely things have happened than that 
his son Fair Arts, who comes from the Friar 
Marcus mare Nunnery and was bought for 
export, as a yearling, from his breeder, Captain 
T. L. Wickham-Boynton, will be successful in 
this year’s Kentucky Derby. On these facts 
and figures it is justifiable, in fact correct, to 
rank Fair Trial with Hyperion as an outstanding 
sire. But, and it is an important but, the 
British bloodstock industry does not depend 
and never has depended on one, or as in this 
case two exceptionally good sires, but rather 
on the general average quality of the more 
important stallions which are at the disposal of 
breeders. 

From this viewpoint we are in this country, 
in my opinion, in a better position than we have 
ever been during the past 25 years. Mr. Han- 
cock has overlooked this or, more probably, 
has not realised it for the very simple reason 
that the stallions in mind have so far had 
either no representatives on the racecourse or 
else very few and, as a consequence, their days 
for publicity have yet to come. 

Let us consider a few examples. Lord 
Rosebery has the Two Thousand Guineas and 
Derby winner Blue Peter, whose sire, Fairway, 
won the St. Leger of 1928. At the Beech House 
Stud there is Nearco, another member of the 
Bend Or line, for whom Mr. Martin Benson 
paid £60,000 after he had had an unbeaten 
career on the turf and had won 14 races, in- 
cluding the Italian Derby and the Grand Prix 
de Paris, in Italy and in France. Not far off, 
at the Brickfields Stud, there is Blenheim’s 
son Donatello II, who, like Nearco, won the 
Italian Derby and is a half-brother to the 
Italian One Thousand Guineas and Oaks 
winner Dossa Dossi from Delleana, she by the 
Two Thousand Guineas victor Clarissimus. 
Mention of Blenheim, who is now one of 
America’s main hopes, recalls the fact that his 
own-brother His Grace is one of Mr. J. V. 
Rank’s contingent of stallions at the New 
England Stud in Newmarket, while Hastings, 
who is a young son of his from a daughter of 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Hurry On, holds court at the Littleton Stud, 
near Winchester. 


Back again to Newmarket: the Derby 
winners Bois Roussel and Pont l’Evéque are, 
respectively, at the Rutland Stud and at the 
Egerton Stud. The former, who is by Vatout 
and comes of the St. Simon line, is a half- 
brother to the American stallions Sir Gallahad II 
and Bull Dog; the latter is by the Grand Prix 
de Paris winner Barneveldt—a grandson of 
Son-in-Law—and is out of Ponteba, she by the 
French Derby winner Belfonds. Also by 
Vatout, who won the French Two Thousand 
Guineas of 1929 and was by the Jockey Club 
Stakes winner Prince Chimay (Chaucer), there 
is Atout Maitre, a winner of the Ascot Gold 
Vase, who bids fair to live up to the reputation 
that Gainsborough has made at the Harwood 
Stud, which now belongs to Mr. Herbert 
Blagrave. This establishment is just outside 
Newbury. 

Making another return to Newmarket: note 
should be made of Solario’s Derby winning son 
Mid-day Sun, who stands under Mr. Reg. 
Day’s care at the Wyck Hall Stud: the St. Leger 
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winner Scottish Union, whose sire Cameronian 
has recently gone to the Argentine and who is 
in residence at New England, and lastly, but 
as important as any, Casanova and Mieuxce, 
who are located, respectively, at the Someries 
Stud and at the Longholes Stud. By Hyperion, 
Casanova, like the Ascot Gold Cup winner 
Precipitation, is from the Cambridgeshire 
winner Double Life. Mieuxce, whose daughter 
Commotion gave such a great display in the 
““New’”’ Oaks last season, is by the Ascot Gold 
Cup winner Massine and was himself success. .] 
in the French Derby and the Grand Prix ie 
Paris. 

Here the story ends. From a casual rea | 
ing it will be seen that there are plenty 
young stallions of superb breeding and go 
racing merit to reinforce Hyperion and F 
Trial. A closer inspection will reveal the f 
that, for once in a way, we anticipated + 
Germans and bought the great majority of t 
best horses in France before they came alo 
and annexed the rest. Bahram, Mahmoi 
Blenheim and a host of other stallions ha 
been exported to America, but we have si 
got the foundation stuff that bred them a 
Mr. Hancock will assuredly find that, wl 
peace-time comes again, he and his countrym: 
and for that matter the men of all other cou 
tries, will have to turn to Britain to buy bloo 
stock at its best. Royston. 
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SCOTTISH FISHING AND SHOOTING 


EEING the terms on which many Scottish 

properties can now be bought or taken on 

a tenancy, it is not surprising that a few 

contracts are being concluded. The trans- 

actions, however, are not of the old pre-war 
seasonal type, such as could always be counted 
upon as the interval until August shortened into a 
mere matter of weeks. 

There have been recent instances where large 
areas of land with excellent sporting have changed 
hands at very little more than the sum at which 
the timber had been valued. In other cases, however, 
the vendors have every reason to be well satisfied. 
Quite well-known sporting estates are on offer upon 
terms which should encourage possible buyers or 
tenants to brave the rigours of travelling (so many 
hours by train from London, so many miles by road, 
and onwards by a steamer which sails only so many 
times a week, is a not uncommon example) and 
endure the ordeal here and there of official scrutiny 
of identity and other documents. The journey, 
mostly enjoying the ease and speed of one’s own 
car, is out of the question nowadays. Still, anyone 
proposing to take or buy property in the Island of 
Mull, to name but one pleasant part, probably 
hopes to make a prolonged stay, and to turn a 
deaf ear to calls to recross the Border. His attitude 
should be that expressed in pre-war ‘‘social”’ 
notices that ‘‘So-and-so is going abroad for the next 
six months, and no letters will be forwarded.” 


GRULINE HOUSE IN THE ISLAND 


OF MULL 

ETWEEN Salen on the east side and Loch-na- 

Keal on the west coast of the Island of Mull, 
lies the large estate of Gruline, which Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. have just sold. This is 
reputed to be one of the beauty spots of Mull, and 
it includes one-half of Loch Ba, an inland water 
2 miles long by about half a mile broad. The lochs 
are connected by the River Ba, in the two miles of 
which the salmon and sea trout afford the finest 
of fishing, as both the river and Loch Ba are 
strictly preserved. July and August are the best 
months, and salmon up to 12 1b. and sea trout of 
from 5 lb. to 7 lb. are plentiful. 

In the years 1935 to 1940 (inclusive) the take 
of salmon varied from about half a dozen up to a 
score, and of sea trout from 77 to 173. While 
examining the game-bags, we may as well mention 
that in the same period of years there was a 
strikingly regular yearly yield of 10 stags, and half 
that number of hinds. Except for 500 acres of 
arable, the Gruline land is ungrazed and deer 
forest, and the hillsides are clad with trees that 
afford natural shelter, not only for the deer, but for 
a great variety of wildfowl. The larch, Scots fir, 
oak and other trees have lately been valued at 
£7,000 or more, “‘at to-day’s controlled prices,”’ 
an ominous qualification eloquent of the eager 
quest for timber. Gruline House, comfortably 
fitted in the modern manner, dates from 1868. 


FORSINARD IN STRATH 
HALLADALE 
[*HE Halladale, rising in the northern part of 


Sutherlandshire, in the heights of Kildonan, 
flows for 20 miles to Pentland Firth at the Tor of 


Bighouse. The upper reaches contain rocky pools 
and good spawning ground, the lower part, not far 
from the mouth, was canalised by one of the Dukes 
of Sutherland ‘“‘to protect certain crofting lands” 
and dull enough that part is. 

The name of MacAndrew has been long asso- 
ciated with the Halladale, and on behalf of the late 
Mr. V. W. MacAndrew’s trustees, Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. are now offering the estate of For- 
sinard, 37,200 acres, for sale. The lodge is a com- 
modious residence with ample room for entertaining. 
The 1,000-brace grouse moor is modestly so-called, 
for on occasion, for example in 1934, the bag was 
1,426 brace. 

Forsinard may be fairly called a 40-stag deer 
forest. The miscellaneous shooting shows, in 
various seasons from 1933 to last year, plenty of 
snipe and woodcock, and up to 188 hares in a single 
year. There are 16 pools in the Halladale, which 
flows through the centre of the estate, and from 
100 salmon and 1,200 trout have been caught in 
an average season. The careful compilation of the 
game-bags is revealed in a table, not only of the 
number of fish but their gross total weight. For 
example, in 1932 the take of 130 salmon weighed 
1,246 lb., and that of 1,514 trout turned the scale 
at over 8cwt. Farms are of vast acreage but small 
rents, a matter of minor importance from a market 
standpoint, Forsinard being first and foremost a 
sporting property. 


IN A WELSH SPA 


COUPLE of miniature golf courses with 

appropriate premises, including tea-rooms, 
give a special value to a freehold of almost 50 acres, 
at Llandrindod Wells. The land lies on the hill 
above the lake, and it adjoins the two golf courses. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley have instructions 
to offer the property by auction at an early date. 
The late Clement Scott, to whom Cromer likewise 
was indebted for vivid description, asked about 
this Radnorshire hill resort : ‘‘ Why should holiday- 
makers ever risk the intolerable heat of Spa or Ems, 
the fashion of Homburg, or the deserted gaiety of 
Baden, when in a few hours they can drink waters 
till they are tired of them on the hills of lovely 
Wales?’’ An old local handbook, Prichard’s 
Llandrindod Guide, gave the total number of 
seasonal visitors in 1825 as ‘‘a few score,’’ but in a 
normal recent year it was tens of thousands. 


RUSH COURT, WALLINGFORD 


“HE 1,421 acres of the Rush Court estate, 

the south side of the Thames between Walli: g- 
ford and Shillingford Bridge, are for sale by or. & 
of the late Mr. J. R. Upson’s administrators. ~ 
agents are Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 
modern house, in elaborate gardens, is let for 
duration of the war and a sale will be subject t 
that fact. The: large farms, mainly arable, h 
long frontages to the Reading and Oxford main ro 

Woolston House, at North Cadbury, on 
Somerset and Dorset border, less than 5 miles fr 1 
Wincanton, has been sold with about 10 acres, » 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. It is 300 ft. ab: 
sea level and well placed for meets of the Blackm 
Vale and Sparkford Vale. ARBITER. 
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- The Night Convoy by Rowland Hilder 





The ever-turning wheel aids 


Wheels within, and wheels without... . the world renown of the B.S.A. organi- 
Within, the imprisoned wheels of industry; zation and its products, Daimler and 
without, the rolling wheels of the Lanchester Cars, B.S.A. Cars, Bicycles and 
highway. ... Motor-Cycles, Daimler Buses, Jessop and 

The wheels of the highway are like a Saville Steels, B.S.A. Guns and Tools, 
shuttle, bringing to the creative wheels of and the Monochrome Hardchrome Process. 
the factory the elements they need, scatter- 
ing their creations across the world. 


From the movement of the wheels—¢great : ee [4 yi * 


and small—within and without—springs 





; produces: 
the power that drives Industry. Daimler Cars 
Our work, our pleasures, our fortunes, RaA Bin 


B.S.A. Cars and Motor Cycles 
Jessop & Saville ae a 
™ i i : B.S.A. & Burton Griffiths Tools 
depend on the ever-turning wheel. It is He aphasia 
B.S.A. Guns and Rifles 
Daimler Buses 


ment of the world about us. It is the ; * The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., England 


our lives have come more and more to 


- 


the predominating theme in the move- 








essential factor on which has been built 
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A FINE CROP OF BRUSSELS SPROUTS FROM AN EARLY 
Note the method of gathering 
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AUTUMN-SOWN CAULIFLOWERS MATURING IN FRAMES 
IN THE EARLY SPRING 





THE CABBAGE TRIBE 


THE BACKBONE OF THE VEGETABLE GARDEN <2 


LTHOUGH, perhaps, inclined to be 
despised by some cultured palates, 
Brassica olereacea, to give the 
cabbage its proper name, and its 

descendants have the dual distinction of 
providing us with a great variety of fresh 
vegetable food and yielding, if properly planned, 
an unbroken succession of fresh vegetables 
throughout the year. Such distinction surely 
entitles it to a prominent place in every well- 
managed kitchen garden, particularly in these 
days, and to every care in cultivation and in 
selection among the various types. 

Generally speaking, all the cabbage tribe do 
well in an open and well-drained site. In 
common with most other crops, they prefer 
ground that has been deeply dug and well 
nourished with animal manure if possible, but 
failing that, a good dressing of bone meal at the 
rate of 4 oz. to the square yard. Without excep- 
tion every member of the family loves lime and 
when this is not present naturally, it should be 
added by applying a dressing of some pure 
hydrated form of lime, broadcasting it over the 
surface, after digging, at the rate of 8 oz. to the 
square yard and leaving it for the winter rains 
to wash in. 

Given these conditions, there should be 
little risk of disappointment with any of the 
tribe if attention is also paid to the special 
likes of some of them. If attack from club root 
is suspected, then it is a wise precaution to 
water the seed bed before sowing with a solution 
of mercuric chloride at the rate of 1 oz. to 12 
gallons of water, allowing the ground to dry out 
before sowing. A second application when the 
seedlings are through the ground should ensure 
freedom from attack. 





A BORDER OF COLEWORTS (CHRISTMAS DRUMHEAD) 
FOR EARLY WINTER USE 


Note the small compact heads and the close spacing 


To take the true cabbage first. This as a 
crop is generally most appreciated at table in 
early spring, and for plants to come in at this 
season seed should be sown the previous August 
and the seedlings put out in their permanent 
quarters in October, the best site for them being 
the bed from which the onions were harvested 
in the previous September. All that such a 
site requires to make it suitable for spring cab- 
bage is a dusting of lime forked into the surface. 
A firm soil is desirable as it promotes slow and 
steady growth which brings the plants through 
the winter safely. A little nitrate of soda, about 
1 oz. to the square yard, applied in early March, 
and a similar dusting in April, well hoed in, will 
be found beneficial. To provide supplies in July 
and August and throughout autumn and early 
winter, make a sowing this month, later 
selecting such varieties as Velocity, Winnig- 
stadt, January King and Christmas Drumhead, 
with Flower of Spring, Durham Early and 
Ellam’s Early for the later July or early August 
sowing. The large variety called Quintal is a 
first-rate cabbage and should not be overlooked 
where there is room, which can also be said of a 
red cabbage like the small Blood Red, so useful 
for pickling and in season in October. 

Hardier than the summer cabbage, the 
well-known savoys should be planted to follow 
them in the autumn and through the winter, 
sowing the seed outside next month. Ormskirk 
Late, Best of All and the Norwegian Savoy are 
good kinds, but these demand more space than 
a miniature variety like Dwarf Green Curled. 

Following the savoys in sowing order come 
coleworts, a much neglected branch of the 
family, but a distinctly valuable one, especially 
in these days when it is everyone’s endeavour 


A BORDER OF SUMMER CABBAGE IN 
GARDEN AT CORNWELL MANOR 


Raised from an early spring sowing 


> By G. C. TAYLOR 


to. get the most from the ground availab 
Small and compact, and only asking to be 
planted a foot apart, they take up less roo 
than ordinary cabbage, and for the small 
garden this is a distinct advantage. In addition, 
they are perfectly hardy and, though maturing 
in the autumn, can be left to provide a supply 
through the winter, especially when they are 
growing on a sheltered border. They make an 
excellent crop to follow early potatoes and are 
easily raised from a June sowing of varieties 
like Rosette and Hardy Green. 

Like the coleworts, the kales are not grown 
to the extent their merits deserve. They form 
an invaluable set of Brassicas, providing valu- 
able greenstuff at a time when there are no other 
fresh vegetables available. During the last two 
severe winters, the kales were the only “ greens” 
which survived the Arctic onslaught, and among 
them the one called Hungry Gap proved superior 
to the rest. With the exception of the asparagus 
kale, which is best sown a little later, about 
June, seed should be sown during the next two 
or three weeks and the plants put out between 
the rows of maincrop potatoes if no separate 
plot is available. To prolong the supply, the 
top leaves can be taken first, and later the tops 
themselves which cause the lower buds to break, 
thus extending the season of use. Besides 
Hungry Gap and the Asparagus variety, the 
Scotch Hardy Sprouting Kale, the Cottager’s 
Kale, the Labrador, which makes a low cushion- 
like plant, and the Russian Kale, are all worth 
having where there is room. 

Brussels sprouts need neither introduction 
nor recommendation. Of all the forms of brassica, 
none is probably more appreciated and yet, 
strangely enough, so badly grown. Failure with 
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this crop, in nine cases out of ten, can be traced 
to the desire for haste. Nothing is more fatal. 
Brussels want a long season of growth and 
plenty of room for development besides the 
other essentials for the tribe as a whole. Earlier 
sowing should be the rule with them, sowing the 
seed under cloches or in boxes in a cold frame or 
greenhouse about mid-February and growing on 
steadily, ready for planting out on well-firmed 
ground about the end of April, setting them 
about 21,ft. apart in the rows, which should be 
a yard apart. There are any number of varieties, 
some with sprouts larger than golf balls, others 
smaller, hard and solid. The latter are prefer- 
able, and of these the one called Noisette, much 
favoured by French cooks, is perhaps the best, 
although some of the varieties recently raised at 
Cambridge such as Cambridge Early No. 1, and 
Cambridge No. 5, are worth having in addition 
to the early maturing Empress, Rous Lench, 
lillbasket and Exhibition. 


ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTIES 
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The remarkable versatility of the cabbage 
to provide for one’s needs is perhaps best 
exemplified in the cauliflower and its close 
cousin the broccoli, the only difference between 
them being in behaviour rather than kind. They 
appreciate much the same treatment as brussels. 
Sow them in boxes under glass in February and 
keep them growing steadily with no check 
which invariably causes them to button pre- 
maturely. It is worth while remembering that 
as soon as the curds appear bend over the top 
leaves to avoid discoloration, and if more 
mature at one time than can be used, lift the 
plants bodily and place them in a cool shed, where 
they will keep well for ten days or a fortnight. 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant is a splendid variety for 
spring sowing, which comes in for use in August, 
while for a spring and early summer supply 
seeds of a variety like Snowball can be sown in 
August or early September and the plants 
wintered in a cold frame. 
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The broccoli being hardier than the cauli- 
flower require longer to attain perfection, but 
by attention to the time of sowing and choice 
of varieties, it is possible to cut good heads 
every month of the year if the weather is not 
too severe. As a crop to follow early peas or 
potatoes, broccoli are excellent, and if they are 
planted firmly 2 ft. apart and well watered i:,, 
there should be little risk of failure. Sees 
should be sown from now onwards through Ap: | 
and the plants will come in for use throu: ) 
spring and early summer. The sprouting vari 
ties of broccoli, like the purple sprouting ar | 
white sprouting, are invaluable, but good 
they are, they are excelled by the green sprouti 
kind called Calabrese, which is at last havi 
its merits recognised by gardeners at hom . 
This is one of the aristocrats of the brassic: 
providing delicious miniature heads and quan 
ties of tender young shoots which, when cooke 
have a flavour reminiscent of asparagus tij 


OF ENGLAND IN 


OLD WATER-COLOURS 


WO exhibitions of water-colours held 

in Bond Street should be visited at 

the same time, as they complement 

each other and present an extra- 
ordinary variety of interests,—topographical, 
architectural and artistic—covering almost the 
whole range of English water-colour painting 
from the earliest stages to the present day. 
The Fine Art Society’s exhibition is primarily 
topographical in interest and consists of 
drawings of London and elsewhere by eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century artists. One wall is 
devoted entirely to views of London, and one 
cannot help being struck by the rural aspect of 
Georgian London as presented by these draw- 
ings. The one we reproduce of the Old Cheese 
Cake House, Hyde Park, is by Francis Wheatley, 
and it is derived from the type of rustic land- 
scape with cows and water that was first popu- 
larised by Gainsborough. ~The Old Cheese Cake 
House was a popular place of refreshment 
till it was taken down early last century. 
It was apparently near the Ring—the resort 
of fashion in Charles II's time—in the centre of 
the park, and down beside the Westbourne 
stream, later dammed to form the Serpentine. 
In April, 1669, Mr. and Mrs. Pepys went to the 
park, ‘“‘where very much company. I carried 
my wife to the lodge, the first time this year, 
and there, in our coach, eat a cheese-cake and 
drank a tankard of milk.”’ 


The London parks have changed their 


a 


OLD CHEESE CAKE HOUSE, HYDE 


PARK. F. Wheatley, R.A. 


ROCHESTER CASTLE. 


a 


(Fine Art Society) 


J. S. Cotman. 


(At Messrs. Agnew’s) 


aspect no less than the streets. The Colosseum 
in Regent’s Park is recorded in a drawing by 
G. Shepherd, civca 1845, and a _ romantic 
moonlight scene by Edward Dayes shows the old 
reservoir that once occupied part of Green 
Park. 

Many of the drawings show the City of 
London from the river with the stately old 
bridges and the majestic dome of St. Paul’s. 
The City streets are recorded in their ever- 
changing aspects, the old inns and hospitals, 
most of which no longer exist, and some of the 
old churches, which stood until the devastation 
of last year. The regular architectural design 
of the City as it was originally is very well 
illustrated in a drawing by Kirchner, of Newgate 
Street, with an even row of brick houses and 
awnings over the shop fronts on the left am 
the forbidding aspect of old Newgate Prison « 
the right. Another City street, Shoe Lane 
painted only a decade later, is crowded, irregul 
and bustling with all kinds of activity; it mig 
be a page of Dickens come to life! One of t 
most beautiful drawings is a delicately tint 
one of Paddington Church and Green, by P% 
Sandby. The rurai surroundings of Lond! 
must have been delightful a century ago. The 
is a charming drawing of Highgate Chur 
overlooking green slopes and many views 
the upper reaches of the Thames—Chels: 
Hammersmith, Richmond, Chiswick, Fulha 1 
and so on. 

Beauty spots in other parts of England < 
included, as the old water-colourists we’ 
continually being employed by engravers 
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record county mansions, 
castles, abbeys, and other 
places of interest. There isa 
whole group of water-colours 
of Oxford, many of them by 
G. Pyne; a signed drawing 
of Carnarvon, by Francis 
Towne; two meticulously 
exe ited architectural studies 
of {ull and Beverley, by 
Th 1as Malton; a picture of 
Bu .was Abbey, by Girtin, 
anc one of Edinburgh by A. 
Na: .yth; altogether an ex- 
hit on not to miss on any 


acc. int. 
or those who are in- 
ter. ted in the purely artistic, 


ra’ than the topographical 
ap al of old water-colours, 
th xhibition at Agnew’s is to 
be commended. Here a few 


e water-colours are inter- 
st ed with some nineteenth- 
ce ury ones, and not the 
le interesting are the 


m ern drawings. The fact 
th . the early Masters worked 
ct. ily for engravers is clearly 
se \in Buckler’s very detailed 
only slightly tinted drawing of Amesbury 


a 


H ise, Wiltshire. The next generation was fasci- 
ne ed by the romantic aspect of medieval ruins. 
O: » of the masterpieces is Girtin’s picture of 
F« intains Abbey. There are several colourful 
Ti ners, recording his travels in France, 


Gemany and Switzerland; a Bonnington of 
Prardy; a view of Warkworth Castle by 
Edward Dayes, dated 1792; two Coxe’s and 
a large group of paintings and sketches by 
de Wint. By this time the old method of 
monochrome underpainting had been aban- 
doned, and it is surprising to see how rich and 
mellow is the colour of these slight sketches. 
In fact, water-colour is a medium which does 
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Two very intriguing early 
English views of Torquay are 
clearly related to Francis 
Towne and his school but have 
not yet been ascribed to any 
artist by name. There is, for 
comparison, a view of Conway 
Castle by Towne and a very 
beautiful drawing of trees 
by J. White Abbott. An 
interior of Westminster 
Abbey, by Thomas Rowland- 
son, seems to illustrate an 
incident during the opening 
of an old tomb in the 
ambulatory and recalls the 
visions Blake saw there while 
making drawings of sepul- 
chral monuments. There is 
no example of Blake’s work 
in the exhibition, but there is 
a very colourful water-colour 
of Childven Nutting, by 
Samuel Palmer. This brings 
us to the moderns, but first a 
word must be said about the 
two Cotmans. One isastrongly 


KN LTON, DORSET. hn Piper. Agnew’s coloured view of Rochester 
ata . sebiatiains Castle, with the cathedral in 

the distance, and the other is a 
not improve with over-elaboration. De Wint monochrome study of Harmonville, one of the 


was one of the first masters to know how to use 
a sodden brush impressionistically. He loves 
to contrast red brick, white paint, black 
shadows and rich green foliage. He is also a 
master at suggesting wide open spaces and 
here, perhaps, his Dutch ancestry shows itself, 
for he preferred the flat country of Lincolnshire, 
with rivers, boats and cows, and did not wander 
abroad like Turner in search of subjects. The 
love of travel persisted through the nineteenth 
century, and the exhibition includes a view of 
Florence from San Miniato, by MacWhirter 
and a Roman arch, probably at Orange, by 
J. Fulleylove. 


drawings of Norman architecture he made for 
publication. It is remarkably interesting to 
compare his work with the architectural inter- 
pretation of one of our most original water- 
colourists of to-day, John Piper. Different as 
the outlook is, the grasp of architectural form 
translated into pictorial design, links these 
two artists. The two Pipers at Agnew’s are 
rather sombre in colour, but very beautiful in 
composition, and a further collection of his 
work can be seen at the City Literary Institute 
in an exhibition of three British artists—Moore, 
Piper and Sutherland—organised for C.E.M.A. by 
the British Institute of Adult Education. M.C. 























White jade carving of two cranes; one 
with fungus spray in its beak and the other 
holding a peach branch. Length, 7% inches. 


Chien Lung Period A.D. 1736-1795. 














PS 


One of a pair of table cabinets; Canton 
enamel panels with famille rose decoration, 
framed in dark wood. Height, 16 inches; 
width, 10% inches; depth, 5% inches. 
Chien Lung Period A.D. 1736-1795 











Appointment to 
H. M. Queen Mary 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese 
@orks of 
Art 


128, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON W.1 
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A large porcelain bowl with decoration in 
famille rose enamels of panels of figures in 
garden scenes. Diameter, 15 inches. 

CWien Lung Period A.D. 1736-1795. 








White jade’ase with brown markings; bronze 
form and decoration: animal head handles 
supporting loose rings. Height, 10§ inches. 


Early Eighteenth Century. 
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SOLUTION to No. 632 


Uhe winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
im the issue of March 6, will be announced neat week. 
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[he winner of Crossword No. 631 is 
Corporal Stella Layard, F.A.N.Y., 
14th Dorset Motor Company, A.T.S. 





ACROSS 
3. Key put away in the flat chest (5) 
. A breath of air for the fly (6) 
. Not the offspring of a horse and a 
donkey for protection (6) 
. Six states (two words, 3, 7) 
. The boy to book for you, evidently (4) 
4 little bird has a gossip on the gorse 
(8) 
. Raised the lid, perhaps (6) 
. Bobby’s out of the way source of 
amusement (two words, 6, 9) 


. Famous actress with a Biblical name 


(6) 


COUNTRY LIFE—-MARCH 


CROSSWORD 
No. 633 


20. A bear when surrounded by cats gets 
disturbed in them (8) 

23. “‘How sweet the answer makes 
To Music at night.’’—T. Moore (4) 

24. Umpire of the woods? (10) 

26. Funereal it may become as here (6) 

27. Cane (6) 

28. “‘Our sweetest —-— are those that 
tell of saddest thought.’’—Shelley 
(5) 

DOWN 

1. Belonging to one gun, or one leg? (6) 

2. What Ethelred lacked (4) 

3.° It should be good fcr a bowler (6) 

4. It doesn’t mean that they share 
grazing rights (three words, 7, 2, 6) 

5. Pass over part for the good-looking (8) 

“U.S. prospers”’ (anagr.) (10) 

7. A hare-brained dog, no doubt (6) 

12. A bit of Ypres, perhaps, to Tommy (5) 

13. “‘Hours begin”’ (anagr.) (10) 

15. 25 in the evening (5) 

17. Spoken in praise (8) 

19. His skill lay in shooting, not building 
(6) 

21. Their 12 is one more (6) 

22. A Greek then got round the graduate 
(6) 

25. Paradoxically 
teas (4) 


what one does with 


13, 1942 

A prize, to the value of two guineas, of books published by 
Country LIFE will be awarded for the first correct solution opened, 
Solutions should be*addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword 
No. 633, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2,’’ and must reach this office not later than the 
first post on the morning of Thursday, March 19, 1942, 
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These famous English sauces, 

YORKSHIRE RELISH, Thick 
and Thin, 

Are grand with Spam and Mor 
and Treet 


And “ points” food from a tin. 


NEW CONTROLLED PRICES :— 
THIN - - - - 7d., 
THICK. - - 3}d., 7d. and 103d. 


Supplies limited—use sparingly. 





103d. and 1 /6d. 








Ve 
=~ 
Made 


by 
Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Ltd. 
Leeds, makers of famous sauces 


for 70 years. “a 














IT’S MUCH BRIGHTER 
WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT 


How much more cheerful it would be these trying umes 
to have electric light ! To-day no country house need be 
without it. With a lighting set and Chloride Batteries 
you can now have electric light as cheaply as in a town 
house. 

RENEWALS. The Chloride Company supply renewals 
suitable for all makes and types of battery. 


CGhloride 


BATTERIES 


For further details please write to: The Chloride Electrical Storage Co., Ltd. 
& Grosvenor Gardens House, Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1 
Tel.: ViCtoria 2299. 
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A REAL TREAT 


To men who have an appreciation 
for fine whisky, a glass of ‘“ Black 


and White” is always a real treat. 


BLACK « WHITE 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
“BLACK @ WHITE” 
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CHOICE OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
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FARMING NOTES 





COUNTRY LIFE—MARCH 


13, 


1942 


THE FARMER AND THE BANK 


HAVE been hearing something lately of 

the difficulties of large farmers who are 

faced with heavy claims for Excess 

Profits Tax. One man showed me _ his 
figures. He borrowed £4,000 from the bank to 
provide additional working capital he has 
needed to develop his farm to satisfy war-time 
requirements. He has ploughed up over 400 
acres of grass land and bought a good deal of 
machinery and fertilisers. His profit for the 
vear ending last Michaelmas was £3,500. Now 
he wants, naturally enough, to start paying off 
some of the loan made to him by the bank, but 
nearly £2,000 of his profit is to be taken 
away in Excess Profits Tax and he is left with 
£1,500 which, after paying income tax, leaves 
him only a few hundred pounds spare after he 
has met living expenses which are quite modest. 
How is a farmer in this position ever to get 
square with the bank? He has a fear, like all 
other farmers, that after the war values will 
crash and that the £4,000 he borrowed from the 
bank will not be represented by that value in 
his farm. However, he means to go on and do 
all he can to supply the nation’s needs, hoping 
that somehow Whitehall will find a way of 
adjusting farmers’ taxation so that he can face 
the bank manager with equanimity. 

ee & & 

HE farmer’s right to grumble is fully recog- 

nised, and a good many have been exercising 
this right since the Government announced the 
new prices that are to rule for crops and livestock. 
Some of the local branches of the National 
Farmers’ Union have worked themselves up into 
a state of indignation which is quite out of 
keeping with the times. When the public read 
in their papers of farmers’ complaints on this 
score and at the same time of heavy shipping 
losses and casualties among the men of the sea 
who bring food and raw materials to this 


island, it is not surprising that the ordinary 
man thinks: ‘‘These farmers again—they are 
a grasping lot, never satisfied.’’* This is not the 
atmosphere in which we can hope to build up 
a better understanding between town and 
country, and ensure agriculture its righttul 
place in national economy after the war. 
* * * 
S a matter of fact, the new prices do cover, 
as far as one can judge, the increased costs 
which farmers now have to incur on account of 
higher wages and other items. This is all we 
can claim. We have to admit that the farmer 
who knows his job and tackles it economically 
has been able to make good profits during the 
past two years. Almost all his crops and live- 
stock are covered by guaranteed prices. He is 
batting on a good wicket. There are the few 
who still have a struggle to make a living, but 
it would have been a mistake to fix prices high 
enough to satisfy extreme claims. That would 
have put us wrong with the public and would 
not, I am convinced, have been in the best 
interests of the farming community. We have 
now to manage as best we can on these new 
prices and it will be surprising if farmers as a 
whole do not succeed in obtaining a still 
further increase in the output of their farms. 
* * * 
N Country Lire of February 27, some 
comments were made on the speech in which 
Mr. W. P. Spens, K.C., M.P., told the Farmers’ 
Club all about the operations of the National 
Vegetable Marketing Company, of which he is 
chairman. This public utility company, set up by 
the Minister of Food last May, has charge of the 
marketing of onions and carrots. Their handling 
of these crops has not given every grower full 
satisfaction—to put the matter mildly. The 
complainants have been vocal in the country 
and, judging by what Mr. Spens said at this 


meeting, he and his colleagues are genuinely 
anxious to meet all criticisms. They do not, 
of course, decide policy—that is a matter for 
the Minister of Food and the Cabinet. But the 
domestic arrangements of vegetable market: .1¢, 
so far as onions and carrots are concerned, ire 
the responsibility of the National Vegetable 
Marketing Company. 


* * * 


UCH of the criticism has come f; 

grower-salesmen who have in the p ist 
built up their own connections with re 
shops in the neighbourhood. When the J .r- 
keting Company started operations they fo) id 
themselves under control and some of them se_m 
to have had a good deal of difficulty in gett ag 
licences to continue trading on these lines. et 
their established ways are obviously the 1 ist 
economical. It isan appalling waste of trans; »rt 
in these days for a market grower to be senc ag 
in savoys, brussels sprouts and other vegeta’ e 
to local greengrocers but not to be allowec to 
load on the same lorry his onions and carr’ ‘s, 
because these two particular vegetables m ist 
be sold through the National Vegetable Mar! et- 
ing Company. In the process of control. nag 
the onion crop, a good many of the onions 
went bad. Last season did not make for g.od 
keeping qualities and the initial difficulties in 
getting the Marketing Scheme going caused 
delays in handling which resulted in many tons 
of onions growing out green and becoming soft 
and useless. Nevertheless, Mr. Spens was able 
to say that his company had met the require- 
ments of the Forces, Northern Ireland and 
manufacturers, and also had supplied 37% 
million consumers with 1 lb. of onions. He 
made the point, too, that unless distribution 
had been controlled the onions would not have 
been equitably distributedand everyone would not 
have hada share, howeversmall. CINCINNATUS, 
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Make your marketing arrangements with the 


PLOUGHBOY 
SERVICK 


and derive the benefits of “orderly marketing” which is 
its business policy, A growers’ distributive service for 
23 years—possessing the finest Priority outlets in the South 
West Counties—is at your disposal. Close, consistent and 
considerate co-operation will be extended to producers, who, 
after prior arrangement, load in accordance with quantitive 
recommendations, which is a feature of ‘orderly marketing”’ 




















Communications to: 


ARNOLD CARTER 


NICHOLAS MARKET, BRISTOL, 1. 


Phone 22418 (Market) 
37541 (Private) 
57613 (Warehouses) 





Telegrams: 
Arnold Carter, 
Market, Bristol. 
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Furst come-#irst served 











Farmers who have ordered or have already taken delivery 


of their Sulphate of Ammonia will have no worries about 
supplies when they begin their spring top-dressing and 
sowing programme. 

If you have not yet placed your order, do so now. 
Give your merchant every chance to avoid the transport 
and labour difficulties which are aggravated by last-minute 


ovder your 
SULPHATEtAMMONIA 
now! 


ordering. 
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Top Yields 
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Top-dressing with Sulphate of Ammonia will get you heavier 
crops of all kinds—more food for both man and beast. Sulphate 
of Ammonia is not just a stimulant. It provides nitrogen, the 
most important of all plant foods. 


Maximum yields require maximum dressings, but it is 
wasteful to apply too much. Give the right dressing at the right 
time. Here is a useful general indication per acre — 


ARABLE CROPS 

AUTUMN-SOWN WHEAT ; 

1 to 14 cwt. in Spring. 
SPRING-SOWN CORN AS A SECOND STRAW CROP 

1 to 2 cwt. worked in the seedbed. 
POTATOES, SUGAR-BEET, MANGOLDS 

2 to 3 cwt. just before planting or sowing. 
CABBAGES, BRUSSELS SPROUTS, KALE 

3 to 4 cwt.. part before planting or sowing and 

part a few weeks later as a side-dressing along 

the rows, so as not to scorch the plants. 


GRASS 
for Early Bite—1} cwt. NOW. 
for Hay —1 cwt. in Spring if dung is not available. 


for Silage —1 cwt. for each cut throughout the season 


Send to Hotel Lindum, St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs., for ““Growmor’” Leaflet No. 73. 


A late season calis for an all-out effort 
on every farm. No tractor time must 
be lost. Arrange for a spare driver 
for mealtimes and extra daylight hours. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 





LEED SAE SNE TE NIETO FE AEE. 
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PROF. 
FREDERICK L. 


SCHUMAN 


author of 
“Hitler and the 
Nazi Dictatorship” 


NIGHT 
OVER 
EUROPE 


The full meticulously 
documented history of 
diplomacy that led up to 
2nd World War — often 


unpalatable but vitally 
important. 636 pp. 18 - 


DR. A. 
KERR 


CLARKSON 


eminent psychologist 


EUROPE 
ECLIPSE 


** Dr. Clarkson examines 
the character of the mass 
hysteria that has over- 
taken Germany and 
probes into the mind of 
Hitler.”"—H. s. WOODHAM. 


ES f- 


DAVID 
IRWIN 


author of 
“Alone Across the 
Top of the World” 


ONE MAN 
AGAINST THE 


NORTH 


Story of one of most 
remarkable ‘ one-man” 
expeditions in Arctic 
history. Thrilling illus- 
trations. 12/6 


(MP Order now 


Sir Walter Citrine’s 
IN RUSSIA NOW 


Inside picture of Russian 
people and leaders in hour 
of peril. Ilustrated 3/6 
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BOOKS OF THE NEAR FUTURE 





HIGH PROMISE AND 


A WIDE 


SURVEY, even a superficial 
survey, of the situation in 
regard to books to be pub- 
lished this season reveals 

a condition that in view of paper re- 
strictions and other difficulties, is 
both surprising and satisfactory. 


WAR IN NEW BOOKS 

As was only to be expected, there 
are more important books dealing 
with some aspect of the war than in 
any other category. Sir William 
Rothenstein and Lord David Cecil 
have collaborated in Men of the 
R.A.F. (Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d.), which is to appear this 
month or next, and contains por- 
traits by the artist of officers, 
N.C.O.’s and men, and a long essay 
by Lord David Cecil interpreting as a 
civilian what the work of the R.A.F. 
means to civilians. Two books of 
extraordinary interest coming from 
Messrs. Robert Hale are Sir Walter 
Citrine’s In Russia Now and The 
Neutrality of Iveland, by Captain 
Henry Harrison. Very much out of 
the common is their No Time to 
Weep, by Dorothy Clarke, who was 
one of the 45 British women who 
in order to foster the spirit of entente 
cordiale served as poilus in the 
National Army of France before and 
during the collapse. 


NAZI OPPRESSION 

Messrs. Herbert Jenkins are very 
shortly offering us Escape from Hol- 
land (5s.), a very moving story of 
the flight of a little family from the 
terrors of the Nazi invasion, by Liesje 
van Someren. Messrs. Batsford are 
publishing in March or April The 
Battle of Freedom, by Thérése Bonney. 
This is a photographic record of what 
the war has done and is still doing to 
small peoples—a terrifying but salu- 
tary book. Ronald Cartland, the 
biography of Major Cartland, who fell 
in command of an anti-tank battery 
in 1940 in Flanders, written by his 
sister, the novelist Barbara Cartland, 
has more than a military interest, for 
its subject was one of those younger 
Conservatives who gave allegiance 
to Mr. Churchill as far back as 1938. 
The Prime Minister has written a 
foreword for it. It is published by 
Messrs. Collins. Messrs. Martin Secker 
and Warburg are publishing Russian 
Newsreel, by Charlotte Haldane, a first- 
hand report of a visit to Russia in 
1941. The Last Enemy (8s. 6d.), by 
Richard Hillary, comes from Messrs. 
Macmillan, and gives the reader new 
insight into the effect of air fighting 
en the men who pilot the planes, 


FIGHTING AT SEA 

A Short History of the Royal Navy, 
1805-1918, by Christopher Lloyd 
(Methuen, 6s.), fills up the gap in in- 
formation on its subject between 
the death of Nelson and our day, a 
period of which there is no brief yet 
adequate account. Two interesting 
books will be coming from Messrs. 
Harrap—This is the Life (8s. 6d.), by 
Aubrey Wisberg and Harold Waters, 
the story of adventure in a cutter in 
the Atlantic Ice Patrol, should ap- 
pear in May, and Went the Day Weil, 
by Derek Tangye, which is to cost 
10s. 6d., the profits being devoted to 
the Red Cross, should be on sale in 
June. It consists of tributes to some 
30 people who died for freedom in 
this war. A tribute to the achieve- 
ments of the Indian armies in the 
war, written by A. H. Byrt, is to come 
from Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Its price is 8s. 6d., and its title India 
is With Us; and Messrs. Routledge and 


CHOICE 


Kegan Paul promise Letters on India, 
by Mulk Raj Anand. Messrs. Faber 
and Faber are publishing two books of 
Captain Liddell Hart’s, one with the 
self-explanatory title The Invasion of 
Russia, 1812 and 1942, and the other 
The Expanding War, a commentary 
on the events of last year. Both are to 
appear during the spring. German 
with Tears (Cresset Press, 6s.), by 
Peter F. Weiner, traces the develop- 
ment of modern German thought. 
The story of Greece and Crete is told 
in the pages of The Silent People, by 
Robert St. John, to come from Messrs. 
Harrap. 


TRAVEL TALES 


Books of travel offer a most 
effective means of escape from the 
shadows of our days, and here Messrs. 
Faber and Faber have A Tale of 
Ten Cities, by George Sava, whose 
first book, The Healing Knife, made 
such a sensation when it appeared a 
year or two ago. The present book, 
which will cost about 8s. 6d., deals 
chiefly with the author’s travel 
experiences, but also contains vivid 
character studies of many famous 
people, ranging from Kemal Pasha 
to Hitler. Messrs. Dent are pub- 
lishing immediately A Doctor in 
Paradise (16s.) by G. M. Lambert, 
who travelled in the South Seas and 
did a great deal to cure the diseases 
of the islanders. This book will be 
doubly interesting because of present 
events in the Pacific. Messrs. Robert 
Hale have a really strong list which 
includes Nepal, Land of Mystery (18s.), 
by Hassoldt Davis, in which the 
author describes an expedition which 
set out from Rangoon for south- 
western China, and has a good deal 
to say about the Burma-Yunnan mili- 
tary road; Inagua, by Gilbert Klingel, 
a description of the outermost island 
of the Bahamas, and Horizon Hunter 
(15s.), by Harrison Forman, who 
wrote Through Forbidden Tibet. Of 
quite a different genre is The Silent 
Traveller in Oxford (Methuen, about 
12s. 6d.). This book has illustrations 
by Mr. Chiang Yee, the author. 


BOOKS ON RELIGION 

The Oxford University Press will 
publish presently Invitation to Pil- 
grimage (5s.), by John Baillie, a state- 
ment of the author’s own faith, parti- 
cularly addressed to those who have 
lost their hold on Christian belief. 
Pastor’s Progress, by Arthur W. 
Hopkinson (10s. 6d.), coming from 
Michael Joseph, is described as a 
spiritual autobiography. All Church- 
men and Churchwomen should _ be 
particularly interested in it. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Sir Henry Newbolt’s autobio- 
graphy, finished since his death by 
Lady Newbolt, entitled Later Life 
and Letters of Sir Henry Newbolt, is 
to be published by Messrs. Faber and 
Faber during the spring, and Both 
Ends of the Candle, by Sir Dennison 
Ross; The Life and Times of Johann 
Sebastian Bach (about 7s. 6d.), by 
Hendrik van Loon, by Messrs. 
Harrap, in April. Among Messrs. 
Collins’s new batch of books in 
the “Britain in Pictures ’’ series, is 
British Novelists by Elizabeth Bowen, 
and British Cartoonists, by David 
Low. Mr. Ernest de Selincourt has 
edited for Messrs. Macmillan a new 
and complete issue of the Journals of 
Dorothy Wordsworth (36s.), Maurice 
Collis’s book on the Galician painter, 
Alva, comes from Messrs. John Lane. 
A biographical study of the President 








CAPT. NORMAN 
MACMILLAN, M.C., A.F.C. 


THE 
ROYAL AIR 


FORCE 
IN 


THE WORLD WAR 


A series that will be a complete a d 
authoritative history of the R.A ?, 
to the end of this war, by n 
author who is also a distinguist d 
airman. 
VOLUME ONE 
1919-1940 


16 Half-tone plates. 10/6 net 


PASSED AS 
CENSORED 


The War Experiences of 
MACDONALD HASTING: 


Brilliant little essays and articles on 
aspects of Britain at war, by the 
well-known broadcaster and jour- 
nalist, ‘‘Has a thousand and one 
interesting war-time facts and hap- 
penings. . . Lively, well 
written, concentrated.” —syYDNEY Ww. 
CARROLL (Daily Sketch). 


Many fine photographs. 8/6 net. 


A WOMAN 
IS WITNESS 
ERNST LOTHAR 
Foreword by HOWARD SPRING 


Founded on the diary of a Viennese 
anti-Nazi who worked in Paris, 
married a Frenchman and was sub- 
sequently condemned for resisting 
the S.S. men. 

“* Superbly written, with interest in 
every line . Gripped by the 
strength of it, I read it through 
without a pause.”—PHILIP PAGE 
(Daily Mail). 8/- net. 


SHELTER 
JANE NICHOLSON 
A FIRST NOVEL 


The author “‘ has succeeded in con- 
veying something of the hectic 
quality of a: marriage verging on 
crisis, lived against the ‘blitz’ of 
September and October, 1940. The 
‘news reel’ interpolated between 
the chapters is a quick, vivid, and 
faithful impression of London under 
fire.”,—GEORGE BISHOP (Daily Tele- 
graph). 7/6. net. 


ABOVE _ 
SUSPICION _ 


HELEN MacINNES 


New impression ready 


A novel that “starts casually 
Oxford, becomes intriguing in Gé« 
many, and highly exciting in Austr 
Tyrol and Italy.”—GEORGE BISH 
(Daily Telegraph). 8/-n . 
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Delilah 


The first printing (4,277 
copies) of Marcus Good- 
rich’s terrific novel of an 
American destroyer is sold 
out; the second printing 
is now on sale. ‘Some- 
thing destined to live 
» among the high spots of 





fictional writing,’ says 
| Howard Spring in Country 
| Life. 9/6 


Lockley : 


Bird-watching at his re- & 
mote Welsh island home 3s 
and overseas is the theme & 
of R. M. Lockley’s new 

and entrancing book, & 
SHEARWATERS. It contains 3 
superb bird photographs, 

15/- Already reprinting. < 






‘I have not for a long time 
enjoyed a book of re- 
miniscences more than 
Charles B. Cochran’s 
COCK-A-DOODLE-DO, writes 
Howard Spring. ‘With 
this book he establishes 
himself as a chronicler of 
the very first order,’ writes 
Philip Page. 3rd ptg. 15/- 
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Thames 


Still a best-seller after 3 
eighteen months—Robert 
Gibbings’s SWEET THAMES 
RUN SOFTLY, an escape 
into nature, solitude, and 
meditation. With fifty 
woodcuts. 6th ptg. 12/6 


France 


For all who love French 
civilization, literature, art, 
music, customs, country 
life, wine, and food— 
W. G. Corp’s unusual 
anthology, FREE FRANCE 
AND BRITAIN. Many con- 
tributors. 8/6 
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The new book by 
America’s most eminent 
literary critic, Van Wyck 
Brooks, is NEW ENGLAND 
'NDIAN SUMMER. 18/- 
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by an American, Gerald W. Johnson, 
Roosevelt (10s. 6d.), is to be published 
by Messrs. Hamish Hamilton. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTERESTS 

Mr. Wells has a new _ book, 
Phenix: A Summary of the Inescap- 
able Gonditions of World Reorganisation 
coming from Messrs. Secker and 
Warburg. 

A book that should be very good 
reading is Heroic Ballads of the Russian 
People, by N. Kershaw Chadwick, 
coming from the Cambridge University 
Press at 15s. Many of the byliny in 
this book have never before been trans- 
lated into any Western language. 
Mr. E. H. Armstrong’s Bird Display 
comes from the same source. Messrs. 
Batsford are publishing Shakespeare’s 
Country (10s. 6d.), by John Russell, 
and The Old Churches of England 
(12s. 6d.), by Gerald Cobb and 
Geoffrey Webb. In connection with 
all the rebuilding that is likely to 
take place soon after the war, Mr. 
Hope Bagenal’s Practical Acoustics 
and Planning against Noise (7s. 6d.) 
to come from Messrs. Methuen, is 
likely to prove itself invaluable. 


NEW NOVELS 


Messrs. Macmillan hope. in April to 
produce Dragon Seed, by Pearl Buck 
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(9s.), Birds of the Wilderness (8s. 6d.), 
by Vincent Sheean, and a posthumous 
novel by Hugh Walpole. Messrs 
Heinemann promise soon dA Man 
About the House, by Francis Brett 
Young; The Hour Before the Dawn, 
by Somerset Maugham; 4 Leaf in the 
Storm, by Lin Yutang; and The 
Messenger, by Kate O’Brien. Ann 
Bridge’s Frontier Passage will come 
from Messrs. Chatto and Windus, and 
Appleacre, by Adrian Bell, from 
Messrs. Lane. A new novel by Angela 


Thirkell is announced by Messrs. 
Hamish Hamilton. 
Richard Llewllyn has _ now 


written a successor to How Green was 
My Valley, entitled None but the 
Lonely Heart (Michael Joseph, 9s. 6d.), 
and Margery Allingham, whose book 
The Oaken Heart was very much liked, 
has a first novel, Dance of the Years 
(9s.) with the same firm. Messrs. Dent 
are to give us a new novel by Mr. 
Richard Church, The Sampler (7s. 6d.), 
and Wit’s End, a novel by John 
Moore. The author is in the 
Fleet Air Arm and finished the book 
in mid-Atlantic during an easterly 
gale. Messrs. Hutchinson are bringing 
out Cicely Boas’s novel which dis- 
cusses the problems of parents, This 
Motherhood (9s.). 


A WARNING FOR 
AMERICA 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


F this war can teach us anything, 
it should teach us to be ready 
at a moment’s notice to scrap 
ideas which the logic of events 

has proved to be unsound. Singapore 
and the Maginot Line were, if any- 
thing on earth could be so, im- 
pregnable, incapable 
of being taken by 
even sustained as- 
sault or siege. Now 
that both are gone, 
the thing that leaves 
us breathless is the 
speed of their fall. 
They were almost 
blown over, as if 
they had been built 
of leaves. 

Singapore fell, 

primarily, because 
we took it for 
granted that no at- 
tack would come 
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INSIDE LATIN 


By John Gunther 
(Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 


ENGLISH WOODLAND 
By John Rodgers 
(Batsford, 10s. 6d.) 


BREAKFAST WITH 
THE NIKOLIDES 

By Rumer Godden 
(Peter Davies, 7s. 6d.) 


called the greatest blow ever struck 
at the British Empire was made 
possible precisely because this assump- 
tion of General Goethals was wrong. 
It has been terribly proved that 


jungle does mot provide natural 
defence; that, on the contrary, it 
provides just the 
quality of cover for 
attack that the 


Japanese value 


AMERICA 


and can perfectly 
exploit. 
Not only was 


this so during the 
progress down the 
peninsula of Malay. 
Once the Japanese 
had crossed the 
Johore Strait and 
were on the island 
of Singapore itself, 
they at once found 
cover in jungly 


B2AAAAAAAA AMAA 


through the Ma- COLUMBUS scrub and could 
layan jungle. Yet By Rafael Sabatini not be dislodged 
that was precisely (Hutchinson, 9s. 6d.) from it. 

where the attack I make no 
came from. What ssc anata aaa apology for giving 


we took to be a sure shield was 
merely a screen for our enemies, 
admirable cover for persistent and 
unquenchable infiltration. 


CAUSE FOR ALARM 

It was therefore with a feeling 
of nothing less than alarm that I read 
a passage concerning the defence of 
the Panama Canal in Mr. John 
Gunther’s Inside Latin America 
(Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.). Defence 
of the Canal, says Mr. Gunther, has 
four aspects. I quote the second 
aspect in the author’s own words :— 
“Second, defence against attack by 
naval forces, i.e., by the Japanese 
fleet, if the United States should go 
to war with Japan. (Attack by hostile 
land forces is almost out of the 
question, since the jungle terrain is 
so impenetrable. General Goethals, 
one of the builders of the Canal, 
deliberately discouraged road-building 
in its environs, so as not to interfere 
with defences provided naturally by 
the jungle.).” 


Now, what has been rightly 


so much space to one point in Mr. 
Gunther’s book, for it seems to me to 
be a point which suggests that the 
tragedy of Singapore could easily be 
repeated in Panama unless prompt 
action were taken to abandon a 
method of ‘‘defence’’ which has 
proved so disastrously ineffective. 

We are all apt to think that 
once we have hit on a device that 
seems sound, there is no need to do 
anything more about it. Speaking 
again of the defence of the Canal, Mr. 
Gunther says that the American 
Army concentrates on three devices, 
and one of these is ‘‘aerial detectors, 
which can locate planes_ several 
hundred miles before they are seen.” 
Exactly. It was these detectors 
which located the Japanese aero- 
planes several hundreds of miles 
before they were seen over Pearl 
Harbour. But what is the good of a 
mechanical device if the human per- 
sonality, sheltering in its security, 
becomes slack? 

Mr. Gunther has given us a most 
interesting survey of the South 
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—_ By the author of 
THE STREET OF THE 
FISHING CAT (41 Nations 


Prize Novel) 


Jolanda 
Koldes: 








important new novel 


LADIES DON’T 
SUFFER 


An enthralling story of a refugee girl 
who seeks happiness and security in 
England when war with its relentless 
grip invades Europe. A memorable 
novel by an author with many best- 
sellers to her credit. 9/- 





—_ “* My choice for 


the week’? DAILY SKETCH 


Gilbert 
Frankau: 


WINTER OF 
DISCONTENT 


Sunday Times : ‘A most readable and 
up-to-date story.” Punch: “A first- 
class mystery story.” 9/6 





By the author of “TOWN 
WIFE” (3rd thous.), etc. 


1dget 
Chetwynd: 


MILO FANE 


A witty new novel with the history and 
psychology of a family’s black sheep 
as its theme. 7/6 








Oversubscribed ! 


Reprint now ready 
® 


oris 
_ Leslie's 


Here is an intimate, moving and bril- 
liant portrait of Victorian girlhood by 
the author of FULL FLAVOUR (over 
a quarter of a million 
[copies sold). Just pub- 
lished. 9/6 





HUTCHINSON 


LARGEST BOOK PUBLISHERS IN THE WORLD 
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Books 
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H. E. Bates 


THE MODERN SHORT STORY 


“He is acute and unfailingly 
enthusiastic; he writes with 
lively imagination, and in com- 
bining criticism with literary 
history he is able to put forward 
a view of the evolution of the 
short story that carries wide and 
pointed suggestion.”’ 


—Times Literary Supplement. 
7s. 6d. net 


Recommended by the Book Society 





























IN ACTIVE PREPARATION 


The Art of War 


ARTHUR BIRNIE 


A straightforward account of the 
development of warfare from the 
days of the Persian attacks on 
the Greeks down to the present 
day. Mr. Birnie traces the con- 
stant revision in strategy and 
tactics made necessary by new 
methods of warfare. Illustrated 
by J. F. Horrabin. 7s. 6d. net 


A STANDARD WORK 


The English 
Rock Garden 


REGINALD FARRER 


“The most important work on 
rock plants ever produced in 
this country.’’ Garden Life 


Two Volumes. 200 Photographs. 
£3. 3s. net. 




















HORRABIN’S 
Atlas-History 


OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 


The latest volume of Horrabin’s 
Atlas-History is of even greater 
topical interest to-day than when 
it first appeared. The Nazis 
in Russia never progressed be- 
yond the boundaries of Horrabin’s 
maps, and to-day with these same 
maps we can watch their retreat 
on almost every front. 


How right, too, was Horrabin, 
when he stated that, faced with 
the Russian military forces in 
Siberia, Japan would probably 
turn south! 

3s. 6d. net 


Vol. 4. January—July 194! 


Vol. 5. In active pr eparation 


A History of 
Poland 


GEORGE SLOCOMBE 


This authoritative history of the 
tragic and glorious country with 
which we are so closely allied 
to-day carries the story of Poland 
up to 1939. 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 





PARKSIDE EDINBURGH 
WORKS 9 
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American republics—not only those 
on the mainland, but those in the 
Caribbean Sea also. Altogether, he 
has considered twenty states, and, as 
most of us know little enough about 
them, and they are likely to be of 
more rather than less importance 
as the world wags, his book is oppor- 
tune. This is particularly so as Mr. 
Gunther is not a writer who has ever 
been out to dazzle. He is concerned 
with basic facts, and his book is full 
of them. Trade and population, 
finance and the strength of German 
and Italian influence, education and 
the Church, the standard of cultural 
and economic living: these are the 
matters he investigates, and he 
presents his conclusions with the 
clarity and lack of flamboyance of a 
good reporter. 

Facts, then, are his concern; and 
he is well aware that the most im- 
portant fact in any country is the 
nature of the men who dominate and 
direct its policies. For human destiny 
is not a fortuitous thing lying on the 
lap of problematic gods: it is, as 
surely as the following of night by 
day, the consequence of human 
action. 

Therefore, Mr. Gunther rightly 
and wisely gives much space to the 
presidents and their ministers and 
to the other outstanding personalities. 
He has talked to most of them and 
presents them in a human fashion. 

Mr. Gunther’s general conclusion 
is that, in Latin America, the trend 
towards democracy is steadily in- 
creasing; that ‘‘in the United States 
there is a good deal more talk of 
hemisphere solidarity, on the whole, 
than in Latin America itself. The 
national rivalries in the southern 
continent are still considerable enough 
to cause occasional bad blood... . 
It may be frontier-conscious, but it 
is not crucified by frontiers as Europe 
is.’’ There is a good deal of German, 
Italian and Spanish Falange pro- 
paganda; but “sensible Latin Ameri- 
cans realise that they can never be 
better than inferiors in a German- 
dominated world.” 


OUR WOODLANDS 

Mr. John Rodgers’s English Wood- 
land (Batsford, 10s. 6d.) is a beauti- 
fully illustrated volume that covers 
a great deal of ground. There is an 
admirable introduction which ex- 
presses his own personal love of woods, 
a chapter on the folk lore and legend 
of trees, and another on the laws 
which throughout the centuries have 
governed English forests. Then there 
is a series of chapters on particular 
woods and forests, and finally a 
consideration of the national aspect 
of forestry, with some comment on 
the work of the Forestry Commission. 

Forestry is a matter for economics 
as well as for poetry. Mr. Rodgers 
tells us that in 1938 £42,896,000 
worth of unmanufactured timber was 
imported into England, as well as 
£6,288,000 worth of wood manu- 
factures, and £14,240,000 worth of 
wood pulp. This was about 95 per 
cent. of our supplies, and seeing 
that most of it came from Norway, 
Finland and France, the seriousness 
of our present position may be 
imagined. 

We are learning some wisdom in 
this matter. ‘“‘During the last war 
trees were cut down without any 
afforestation taking place at the time. 
Now, however, the Forestry Com- 
mission have taken steps to see that 
millions of young trees are planted 
every year, even while the war is 
on. ... Already the Forestry Com- 
mission have planted over 400,000 
acres.” 


13, 1942 

There are in Great Britain about 
3,000,000 acres of forest. Only 
1,097,000 acres are under charge of 
the Commission. There has been 
criticism of the Commission on the 
score that the traditional forest trees 
of Britain are neglected and that too 
many softwoods are planted. Mr. 
Rodgers defends the Commission, 
but only on economic grounds. The 
demand for conifers is great, and 
“forestry must be looked on com- 
mercially if it is going to succeed.”’ 

The book is full of good stories 
and legends. One concerns “Herne 
the Hunter,’ a Windsor forest warden 
of Henry VIII's time. ‘The ghost of 
Herne the Hunter with horns on his 
head appears when any calamity 
threatens the royal family or the 
nation, and I have been told that 
when Edward VIII abdicated this 
apparition was seen.”’ 


INDIAN SETTING 

I took up Miss Rumer Godden’s 
novel Breakfast with the Nikolides 
(Peter Davies, 7s. 6d.) with high 
hopes, remembering the author’s 
Black Narcissus, and I was not dis- 
appointed. This is not a book for 
those who demand thronging incident, 
the hot and noisy clash of events; but 
it will be a joy to those who look in 
fiction for subtlety and implication 
and the delicate exploration of the 
secret places of the heart. 

The scene is a small riverside 
town on the Bengal plain, a town 
dominated by an agricultural college, 
where Charles Pool, an instructor, is 
the only Englishman. Eight years 
before the book opens, Charles’s 
wife, Louise, had left him. The 
outbreak of war found her in Paris 
with her two daughrers, and it is the 
daughter Emily who chiefly matters. 

In fright, Louise fled back to 
Charles, who had never expected, or 
wished, to see her again. The drama 
of the book is in the consequences 
of this sudden irruption into Charles’s 
life, especially as he liked and under- 
stood the child Emily as profoundly 
as Louise disliked and misunderstood 
her. 

The whole matter is brought to a 
crisis when Emily’s dog develops what 
Louise believes to be hydrophobia. 
Saying nothing to the child, she has 
the dog destroyed, and a vast web of 
emotional and psychological conse- 
quences is woven from the deed. 

All the human relationships of 
the book are most skilfully and con- 
vincingly handled; and what is more, 
the Indian background falls most 
really upon the imagination. The 
smells of the bazaar, the dawn mists, 
the noontide heat, the flowers and 
the rice fields and the grotesque little 
temple: all build up into a place 
which one gets to know and feel in 
its living texture. 

Miss Godden seems to me to make 
no mistakes anywhere, and to be a 
novelist with swift access to the 
important by-ways of human thought 
and experience. 


SURFACE OF AFFAIRS 

Mr. Rafael Sabatini, on the other 
hand, is a novelist who may always 
be counted on to provide the slick 
bright surface of bustling affairs. His 
novel Columbus (Hutchinson, 9s. 6d.) 
is what we look for and what we get. 
Columbus’s long haggling at the court 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, the in- 
trigues of his enemies, his love affair 
with a dancing girl in a cabaret, and 
at last his voyage to the Indies: all 
this is meat ready to such an author’s 
hand, and he serves it up with verve 
and elan for the thousands who like 
it that way. 





BOOKS 
NEW AND OLD 


* Practical Book: 
FOR WAR-TIME 


A new list of books th + 
covers activities in house a: | 
garden, civil defence, etc., et 
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Books 


Our latest Catalogue also i - 
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standard editions in fi 
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THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 
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BRITAIN 
IN PICTURES 


“When Nazis bawl ccase- 
lessly through innumerable 
microphones everything that 
lying tongues can devise 
against us, a series such as 
this, quiet records of achieve- 
ment and fact, is very well 
worth while.”—Counrry Life. 


The latest titles : 


MOUNTAINEERS 
F, S. Smythe. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 
Sir George Newman. 


ENGLISH NOVELISTS 
Elizabeth Bowen. 


STORY OF SCOTLANI 
F. Fraser Darling. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Ngaio Marsh. 


I/lustrated 4/6 each. 


“A collection of boo! 
which, authoritative! ’ 
written and most attractive ” 
produced, must do mu 
to extend appreciation 
British institutions at 
achievement”—Scotsman. 
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THIS EASTER cive BOOKS 


OR IF IN DOUBT— 


BOOK TOKENS 


which your friends can 
exchange for books of 
their own choice 


BOOK TOKENS are still available at prices from 
3s. 9d. There is no purchase tax on books 























Independent 


WATER 


Supplies 


Cottage, Farm, Estate, Village, 
Camps and Institutions. 


Inspection of existing water supplies with 
Reports. 


DUKE & OCKENDEN, LTD. 


Artesian Well ee: Sole Makers of 
NDO "’ Pumps. 


|,Victoria St.,Westminster, S.W.| 
"Phone Abbey 6338* 


& Ferry Wharf, Littlehampton. 








WHEN NAPOLEON WAS 
THREATENING US WITH INVASION 


John Sutton was building, on sound 
though modest lines, the present vast Seed 
Business known everywhere in the world as 


SUTTON’S of READING. 


a all these long years ‘‘Quality and 
Value”’ have been the watch- 


Oa word of our business. 


Catalogue for 1942 on 
request. 
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of Values 


PRE-WAR 


GOLDEN 
GUINEA 


The Finest Value in 
French Sparkling Wines 


TO-DAY 


WAR SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES the 
finest investment value. 
Shipments of Golden 
Guinea from France have 
now stopped, so invest 
what you save and 


HELP THE WAR EFFORT 


A Question 














Please help us to give everyone a fair share— 


only buy what you need now 


YAEGER 


GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER AGENT 
or write to JAEGER, 


204, Regent Street, London, for nearest address. 
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HE bride who rules out white wears a simple frock in 
thin wool or crépe-de-chine or marocain, sometimes with 

a jacket or bolero matching, sometimes with a fur jacket. 

These little dresses are pliant as they usually have pleats 
or godets in the skirt, and they create styles for the type of 
dress that is worn in the afternoon or for dinner in war-time. 
We have photographed four, two in thin wool with matching 
coats, two in rayon crépe with pleated skirts. Sleeves in all 
these frocks are simple and plain; puffs have gone, and are 
replaced by long, straight bracelet-length sleeves, or by plain 
elbow-length ones, sometimes pleated, sometimes tucked. 
Blue fox and pastel blues carry off all the honours. 

Wedding hats are as gay as flowers and feathers can make 
them. Many are really only clusters of flowers attached to 
lattice caps of ribbon like pre-war bridal head-dresses. The 
flowers repose on one brow —hyacinths, camellias, wistaria, 
lilac (white, pink and mauve), crimson carnations, white and 
red roses, all are used. Tiny hats, made entirely in ostrich 
fronds, have a question mark rising on one side. Bonnets 
of tulle are ruched and pleated, or the tulle is twisted into a 
turban, as in the photograph we have taken from Debenham 
and Freebody. Worth show a skull cap of tulle embroidered 
with large, round, shining black sequins, with a huge butterfly 
bow in front. This matches a blouse with full bishop’s sleeves. 
Their coarse white straw sailor with a posy of wild strawberries 
nodding on the front is a real hat for a wedding guest, so are 


IAA 


DENES 


Jue thin woollen dresses and jackets for a Spring wedding. One 
has a short-sleeved jacket, is aquamarine blue with a blue 
tulle toque. The other is in deep and pale hyacinth blue, the 
jacket long-sleeved, the dress banded with the dark. Navy 
accessories. Both Debenham and Freebody. Book table from 
Svbii Colefax and John Fowler. 


p dresses that show the popular fluid line. One in 


smoky blue with a dark brown ostler belt. There is a yoke 
on the bodice and the skirt is gored in many sections, giving th 
effect of pleating. The other dress has a skirt entirely pleated 
stitched diagonally from the waist to the bottom of the hip-bone 
The top has a yoke with more diagonal stitching. The dres 
fastens with gold buttons, and matching gold earrings are wor! 
The colour is aquomarine blue. | Debenham and Freebody. 


the crownless sailors in brilliant coloured grosgrain ri) 500 
and in crisp black lace tied on with tulle. Erik are m: ing 
off-the-face hats in pastel blue felt, for the bride he elf, 
exactly matching her dress, with large scoop brims a « 4 
flat grosgrain bow laid on the inside of the brim. - E 
require the hair brushed away from the forehead i 0 4 
pompadour. 

Many people will be married, or attend spring wed¢ gs F 
in their last year’s suit plus a new hat and blouse. Bl ses 
effervesce with frills, are smartest in white or shell nk. 
At Peter Robinson are all kinds of these wedding frippe: *S~ 
chiffons with jabots of lace or hand embroidery, cr p@ 
tucked all down the front, or decorated with frills of ! nd- 
work. With the frothy white blouses, wear a white hat 
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Classic Style 


Coats 


“ Casselle’’ 


In light weight all wool material— 
one of many styles to be seen at 
Gorringes to-day. A coai which 
can be worn at all times and 
for all occasions. Camel, an, 
\lid Blue, Grey, 


ri wx i 10 5 Gns. 


(18 Coupons) 





If you wish to receive copies of H 1 Bh ‘ 
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for Spring, Summer, and Sale ; { \ 
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Spring issue will be published approx. 
March 20th. 
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THE NATION WON'T GO 
SHODDY AFTER ALL! 














It’s tremendously cheering that in spite of restrictions, 
Morleys are still able, thanks to their long experience, to 
produce ranges of men’s and women’s clothing which, 
although limited in quantity, have an excellence of 
style and finish almost indistinguishable from pre-war. 
Wherever possible Morley wool garments are even 
being given the additional benefits of the ‘Theta’ 
process —a new softness, longer wear and _ greater 
resistance to shrinkage. 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR THE NAME 


STOCKINGS KNITWEAR a UNDERWEAR - GLOVES 
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... for Town and Country Wear 
A Smart Model in one of the favourite 
check designs — from the 


Spring Collection of Suits 


a Of Dernys 


Ready -to-wear 
Tailor-made 
Suits... 


new styles for selection 
in the fine Costume 
Salons on the second 


floor. 


The illustration 

portrays one of these 

new suits in a check 

design in a colourful 

all wool Scotch Tweed. 
Hip sizes : 

36, 37, 38, 40, 42, 44 ins. 


1 
from l Qs ens. 


Also in herringbone 
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Country Skirts 


Serviceable Skirts for every-day wear in the country 


in Heather Mixture, Check and other 3 9'6 
Tweeds. 1!n all sizes and designs from 








The Easter edition of the “ Derry Post’ 
will be sent post free on receipt of SUBSCRIPTION of 6d. 
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and five following issues 
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but cover the dress to the hem otherwise. They are wor 
with white accessories, white crochet gloves, white hai 
white flowers, on the lapel. These touches of white a 
featured strongly in the London shows, in spite 
laundering difficulties. They wear well and a cley 
person can make them up from old embroidered dress 
and petticoats that most people have stored away som 
where. An absolutely plain navy frock, such as t 
Hardy Amies one with four buttons of navy paillett 
worn with white gloves and a tiny white hat ma 
either of coarse straw or white clover, moss-rose buds 
carnations, is the kind of outfit that, alternating with 
plain navy wide-brimmed hat and last year’s coat, w 
see you through most summer occasions. 


= 
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HERE is an idea for the trousseau in the Rah 

collection worth noting—a black crépe with 

short-sleeved jumper and two skirts, one short wi-h 
godets in the front and the other 
ankle-length with one godet at tie 
back. The jumper is soft and moulded, 
with loops of the material draped over 
the shoulders making a bertha with 
more of this looping at the bottoin. 
Rahvis show an elegant dead black 
moiré coat, fitting the figure, cut with 
a flaring hem, also a_ short-sleeved 
dress in moiré with a jacket over it. 
The dress has a square neck and this 
line also appeared on one of the tailored 
morning dresses in a_ lightweight 
Glenurquhart suiting. This was in 


Posies of miniature Spring flowers, white 

and purple wood violets, with daffodils, 

anemones and heart’s-ease. Marshall and 
Snelgrove. 


and gloves; with the more 
tailored type and the coloured, a 
black or navy tulle or lace hat 


with lots of veiling. With a 
plain dark suit nothing is prettier 
than a tucked white chiffon or 
cyclamen blouse with a button- 
hole of white woodland violets 
when the blouse is white, or, 
when the blouse is cyclamen, 


tones of grey overchecked in blue 
grey, had a square vest and tight 
sleeves in striped navy and white 
cotton. 

P, Joyce REYNOLDs. 


Aage Thaarup’s sailor in velvet, straw, satin 


three tight posies of fresh violets, 
one white, one pink, one mauve, : 4 ; Fe 
made up in the shape of a : 2. eh 2 DENES 
triangle. Marshall and Snelgrove : j 
showed me all kinds of enchant- 
ing miniature buttonholes: tiny 
wild daffodils, wood anemones, 
minute china-rose buds in white, 
china pink or crimson. Wild 
cyclamen were charming, too; so 
were white moss roses. These 
ranged in price from 5s. to 10s., 
or 12s. There were also many 
gift posies from 2s. 6d. upwards, the white clover being parti- 
cularly pretty. 


or tulle, but (always great wings of veiling. 


A blouse with a jabot of hand 
embroidery for a dark suit. 
Peter Robinson. 


HE London shows abound with tailor-mades for everyday 

wear, and with formal dresses and suits, plain but accom- 

panied by “‘dressy’’ accessories that turn them into clothes 
for parties, for weddings, for celebrations of all kinds. There is 
Hartnell’s plain beige wool dress which has a big stole of the 
material bordered with mink that wraps round the shoulders, 
making one of the newest lines I have seen in the spring collec- 
tions. There are Worth’s many black lace and tulle hats, some 
with no crown, as are so many this spring, but with a ‘‘ weeper”’ 
at the back to compensate. Worth’s beige lace is charming, 
a short sheath of a dress with spangles sparkling on the two 
small triangular pockets and on the bow at the throat. It was 
worn with a short-sleeved mink coatee. A plain black tailor- 
made at this house has a gossamer shell-pink lace blouse with 
frilly front and a black tulle hat. Hartnell’s navy and white, 
a navy wool dress with white loops of braid outlining the heart- 
shaped yoke, and more touches on the sleeves, is fresh and young 
looking; so is his navy net, a tubelike dress, tucked all over 
and slightly ciré so that it looks like a crinoline hat. 

For the bride who chooses a summer ensemble, there is 
first and foremost the long navy coat over a print dress. The 
print this year is almost inevitably navy and white. Worth 
show one with a white lightning design on a navy ground and 
a collar of the print on the simple navy coat. Hardy Amies 
makes both dress and coat in navy and touches them with white 
piqué. These long navy coats are slim, often half-belted at the 
back, have absolutely plain sleeves, sometimes are collarless with 
the collar of the dress pulled out and over, sometimes havea simple 
dressmaker kind of collar. They are held by three or four 
buttons at the waist, and open to show the print when one walks, 
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